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The Week. 


HE Senate has ratified the Hawaiian treaty, with some slight 
T modifications, by a vote of 51 to 12 (thus practically establishing 
free-trade between the Islands and the United States), and postponed 
the Pinchback case till December, by a vote of 33 to 30. This last was 
a surprise to the public, and it is said also to some of the senators who 
voted for it. The Republican chieftains, who had forced the matter 
upon the Senate’s attention in an unnecessary way, at an extraordi- 
nary session, convened for other purposes, taking the ground that 
unless Pinchback was recognized rapine and carnage would desolate 
the South, were very much startled when Senator West sprang a re- 
solution for postponement upon them, and they were constrained to 
vote for it as a party measure. Itissaid by the Tribune correspond- 


~t 


ent that the object of the move was to put the Pinehback case off 


till after the operations of the ‘‘ New York Legislature” (i.¢., the Loui- 





ation. 


| Senator Anthony in the following terms: ‘* Resolved, That the ac 


rument in Louisiana, et 


tion of the President in protecting the gov 
which William P. Kellogg is executive, and the people of that State, 


against domestic violence, and enforcing the laws of the United 
States, is approved.” This resolution, as the Cincinnati Commercial 
points out, is merely declaratory as to the fact that Kellogg is Gov 

ernor, and laudatory only so far as the President's acts in the past 


are coneerned. What the friends of the President wanted to have 


passed was the Frelinghuysen resolution, approving the President's 
past course, and declaring the opinion of the Senate to be that he 


‘* should continue to recognize ” the * existing government,” though 


| for how long a time was not mentioned. It was found, however, 
that the Republican Senators eould not be brought up to this 
point. The resolution is, as Senator Thurman says, very ** thin 


siana Legislature as rearranged upon the compromise adopted by the | 


Wheeler Committee, which has been sitting in New York) have been | 


brought to an end, it being expected that the remodelled Louisiana 
Legislature will elect a Conservative senator, and that the Senate wil! 
then have to decide between Pinchback and an out-and-out 
bandit—a prospect which is supposed to create a very troubled 
future for such Republican senators as are trying to see their 
way clear to supporting Grant and the Wheeler compro- 
mise and the party, and at the same time giving their own 
behavior the appearance of consistency. It is one of the remarka- 


ble features of the Louisiana case, we may observe, how much of 


its government is carried on “ in foreign parts.” The returns of the 
election of 1872 have been ever since, we believe, in Kentucky ; 
the headquarters of the civil government have been generally in 


the saddle or at Washington; and for the last week or two the | 


legislative returns have been undergoing examination in a private 
office in New York. 
of some branch of it as having turned up in London or Vienna. 
The Wheeler compromise, it is understood, is now complete, and it 
practically places the State exactly where it was in November, with 
Kellogg Governor, a Democratic House, and a Republican Senate. 
The House Committee, by the way, on the expenditures of the 
Department of Justice, has reported that the oflicials of the depart- 
ment in various parts of the South have got up many frivolous cases, 
“no doubt to make business for the purpose of getting fees ”—a 
practice which accounts, of course, for many of the “outrages ” and 
much subsequent perjury. 


Andrew Johnson has, as was foretold, made his speech in the 
Senate on the Louisiana question, and it is the kind of speech that 
might have been expected. 





when they once begin talking, do not know what they will say be- 
fore they have done. He was very violent throughout, very extra- 
vagant in some places. He objected, and justly, to the resolution 
pending in the Senate, as ultra vires, and cited the Jackson 
precedent in support of his position, and the Tennessee case 
against the President’s use of the military in Louisiana, 
went fairly wild over the third term. ‘ The empire,” he says, 
“is ahead,” and the government of the country is now what he 
calls a ‘‘stratocracy.” He quoted Cato somewhat effectively, and, 
after much rambling and many outbursts of patriotic devotion, sat 
down, but not without having revealed a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of constitutional government which it were to be wished his 
successor possessed. The speech showed clearly, however, that Mr. 
Johnson is never more to be an influence in national affairs, and he 
will probably “‘ swing round the circle” as long as he has health. 
The Senate debate on the Louisiana case has come te an end in 


the adoption, by a vote of 33 to 23, of a resolution introduced by 


swt De 





We should not be at all surprised at hearing | ; ; <n ' 
° | estimate that the crop will come up to 3,750,000 bales, even among 


He is one of the class of orators who | 
are excited by the sound of their own voice, and who, therefore, | 


and | 


gruel,” and the reason why the Republicans have taken so much 


pains to pass it, is no doubt that they hope to be able to use 
the minority vote as a renewed proof that the Democrats are in 
favor of “ domestic violence ” and opposed to s+ the enforcement ot 


, s the behavior 


One of the curiosities of the tinal vote wa 


, . ’ : y 
In the tirst vee, heEeAD 


the laws.’ 
of Senator Christianey of Mich 


; Vis } 
Lean. aubed 


] ) 


that he was going to vote for the resolution; but he did not regard 
it asan endorsement of Kellogg or of ** the means by which he sre 
ceeded to power.” On a proviso, however, introduced by Senator 
Thurman, that Kellogg should not be recognized as Gevernor de 
jure, he declined to vote. On the whole, the honors of parliament- 


divided. 


ary strategy in the matter are pretty evenly 


Wer ty . 
Rerai ti Tee 


Notwithstanding the recurrence of winter weather, a 


continues to improve, and the feeling among merchants is that the 
spring business will be satisfactory, even if not so large as before 
the panic. There is no doubt that what remains unsold of the 
crops of 1874 will bring higher prices than have vet obtained 


Within the last day or two there has been a halt in the upward 


movement of breadstutls and provisions. Cotto! 


with the receipts at the ports small. There are few who now 


those who last autumn and in the early winter were positive that 


it would exceed 4,000,000 bales. There have been two mercantile 


| suspensions of importance, one in the tea and coffee trade and the 


' selected railroad bonds, have advanced. 


_ their surplus reserve last week. 
! . . . . 
the trunk-lines engaged in war, are increasing, 


other in the sugar trade; the latter proved but Both 
these branches of trade have been injured by the fast-and-loose 
action of Congress in regard to taxing these articles. In London, 
two concerns involved in the affairs of J. C. Im Thurn & Co. li 
suspended, but, as was the case with Im Thurn & Co., their failure 


temporary. 


ive 


seems to have been expected. Certainly, the Bank of England took no 
notice of, them, and money in London is easier than a week ago. In 
Wall Street the gold clique have been content with such profits as 
could be made in turns within 1152 and 1163, and have mereifully 
refrained from distressing borrowers of gold. They still, however, 
menace the gold and exchange markets and foreign trade 
At the Stock Exchange choice investments, like Government and the 


interest 


Stocks have also advanced 
under the lead of Union Pacifie, which is up above fifty. It 
understood that the speculation in this stock is conducted by Jay 
Gould, and yet he has a following, both in and out of Wail Street, 
which is surprisingly large. The money market continues very easy 
for demand loans and discounts; the banks added $2,250,000 to 
Railroad earnings, except those ot 
which is a good sign 


ix well 


for general business. 


Mr. Tilden’s message on the canals shows that the income from 
tolls for five years from October 1, 1869, to September 30, 1874, was 
$15,000,000 ; that the ordinary expenses were more than $9,000,000 ; 
and the apparent surplus therefore between $5,000,000 and $6,000, - 
000. The “ extraordinary ” irs, as they are called, amounted 
however to nearly $11,000,000, making the actual deficiency $5,000, 
OM). Besides, 


repa 


we must add to this other payments enumerated 





L198 


by the Governor, for interest and other expenses, and the actual 
deficiency, exclusive of the reduction of debt, is brought up to the 
we extend the enquiry so as to embrace 
the payment of the debt, the figures beeome still larger, and the 
sum-total of taxes levied during the five years is found to be #14,- 
720,848 25, all of which has been directly or indirectly for the bene- 
The Governor then proceeds to analyze the 


sum of 88,769,757 62. It 


fit of the canals. 
eauses Which have led to these vast expenditures, and finds that 
they have come from the contracts made by the State for the main- 
tenance and repair of the canals. The constitution of the State 
provides that all contracts for work or material on any canal shall 
be made with the lowest bidder who gives adequate security. ‘This 
requirement was intended of course as a protection to the State, 
but, “ by artful bids, and in some cases by fraudulent combinations, 
it is made an instrument to defeat the very end had in view by its 
authors.” Mr. Tilden says that he has himself examined more than 
a hundred contracts (and there is no one who is more expert in ex- 
aminations of this kind), and finds that most of them are so contrived 


that they do not go to the lowest bidder, and that the State pays | _ 
_ unprecedented, but the memory is certainly taxed to recall any 


from two to four times the amount of the contract. 


* - _ ——— 
The modus operandi is as follows: When a contract is to be let, | 
the engineer makes for the State an estimate of the quantity and | 


kinds of work to be done. The bids are then put in, and as they 


But on examination there turns out to be this peculiarity in the bids— 
the prices for the several items bear no relation whatever to their 


earth at eighty-five cents a yard, and another at one cent a yard; 
bids for ‘slope wall” being put in, in some cases, at twenty cents, 
and in others at two dollars. 


the same kind of work or materials vary several hundred per cent. 
These bids, which are on their face fraudulent, and are known as 
‘unbalanced bids,” have always, till recently, 
The explanation of them is that the contractor finds out, by collu- 
sion, what work and material will actually be needed, and what 
will not. Fer the latter he bids at ridiculously low rates, and for 
the former at extravagantly high ones. Besides this, he gets the 
contract changed by “influence,” so as to let him spend as much 


as he wants to. As a specimen of this sort of work, the Governor 


gives a eontraect, which the contractor undertook at $2,000, and | 


which cost the sum of $28,000. A quantity of these contracts have 
been published in the Tribune. 
Mr. Tilden’s message, the press has become more licentious and 
unbridled than ever, and during the past week has been engaged in 
blackening the character of ‘Jarv.” Lord, Willard Johnson, and 
some others of the most prominent and influential of our public 


men. 


There is one branch of the operations of the Canal Ring which 


Mr. Tilden leaves unexplained—that is, how the contractors arrange | 


among themselves to whom the contracts shall be awarded. Obvi- 
ously this must be done, for one man can make an “ unbalanced 
bid ” as well as another. 
ple. To obtain a contract, it is not only necessary that your bid 
shall be low, but that it shall comply with certain regulations as to 
interlineations, erasures, the security given, ete. If, therefore, any 
contractor ean get hold of all the bids for a certain piece of work, 
and then deface all but his own, so as to make them illegal, it is ob- 
vious that when the bids are opened his will be the lowest legal 
bid, no matter what the others are. 


really probably be required, sold the various contracts at auction, 
the highest biader having the exclusive right to the possession of 
all the bids, so that he might mutilate and deface those in competi- 


tion with his 


The Nation. 


In some cases a contractor puts in . 
: aaa . , a - .. | Susquehanna, and along that river from Columbia to Port De- 
proposals on the same day for different jobs, in which the prices for | — ? oe 


Indeed, since the appearance of | 


The way it is done, however, is very sim- | 
za } . . 7 . . 

| With others to use it as a means of forcing Mr. Beecher to help him 
| out of difficulties into which he was plunged by his own miscon- 


Now, this was actually done in | 
the case of a number of contracts let in 1866 (the ring in 1866 was 
composed of the same men as now). The contractors met at Albany, | 
hired a room, and, having found out beforehand what work would 
| which has thus far been produced against Tilton to be true, the 
| main 
| thesis that Tilton is mean or lewd or brutal or extorted money, 


own, and then hand them in to the contracting board ! 
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in this condition, the noney obtained from the auetion being divided 
among the contractors. The reader unaccustomed to fraud will 
perhaps enquire, how did they get the bids into their possession at 
all?) Simply by going in a body to the office of the contracting 
board, in whose hands they were, and asking that the bids 
might be withdrawn and put in later, as more time was needed 
for competition. This auction took place in Albany at Stanwix 
Hall, and a very full account of it, and a good many more astound- 
ing matters connected with canal management, may be found in a 
report of a Senate committee, which as long ago as 1868 declared 
the system to be reeking with corruption. The evidence taken at 
that time constitutes one of the worst exposures we have evér had 
the pleasure of reading, and would be worth republication by some 
publie-spirited and licentious newspaper now. Mr. Tilden, among 
other recommendations, advises the immediate abandonment of the 
lateral canals by the State, as provided for by the recent constitu- 
tional amendments. 





In the matter of weather, it is unsafe to say that anything is 


winter season in which the ice-production, owing to prolonged 
rather than to extraordinarily severe cold, has been so prodigious 
and so formidable. The spring break-up began in the Delaware 


. ; ; ‘ - | Valley, above Port Jervis, to which publie attention was specially 
generally amount to little more than one-half the engineer’s esti- | vig Siti. I : J ly 


mates, it looks as if the State had made an advantageous contract. | 


directed on account of the importance of that place to the Erie Rail- 
road ; and for the first time, we think, an attempt was made scien- 
tifically to blow up the dams and gorges which annually obstruct 


ara Pee | many of the great northern rivers and their tributaries. Thanks to 
supposed value; one contractor offering, fer instance, to excavate | . 6 / 


these precautions, the actual losses in the Delaware Valley have 


| thus far been less than was apprehended, though another freshet is 


inevitable. In the Wyoming Valley, on the north branch of the 


posit, Maryland, great damage has already been inflicted by ice 


| and water, and yet the worst is evidently to come, at least for the 
| COE 1 ri0 9 bo T31ce she . Ww ’ 2 tT Tar -n ° s 

been accepted. | coal re gion about Wilkesbarre, where the river even threatens to 
| change its course permanently. 


The phenomena we are now wit- 
nessing are, in fact, truly glacial in kind and in extent. Of scientific 
observers of them we do not hear, but curiosity leads troops of sight- 
seers to the scene. The losses occasioned, or certain to take place, 
by the destruction of bridges, houses, railroad tracks and equipage. 
canals, lumber, farms, ete., ete., will, without exaggeration, be reck- 
oned by millions. Great fears are entertained for the safety of the 
towns, particularly Williamsport, on the west branch of the Susque- 
hanna. 





The Tilton-Beecher trial apparently grows in interest, though 
we doubt much whether the better portion of the public cares now 
so much for the issue before the jury as for the light which the 
evidence throws on the morals and manners of a certain class of 
our fellow-citizens. What may be called the nastiness of the case 


_ has been increased greatly by the fact that the nature of the de- 


fence, which consists in a countercharge as well asa denial, necessi- 
tates the infliction on us of two dirty stories instead of one, which was 
all we at first looked for. The theory of the defence is that Tilton 
invented the accusation against Mr. Beecher, and that he conspired 


duct. The evidence of the defence thus far has been directed 


| almost exclusively to showing that Tilton was in difficulties, that 
| his life was immoral, and that he did try to use certain charges 


against Mr. Beecher as a means of retrieving his fortunes; 
the question whether these charges are true has, however, hardly 
been touched upon, and. will not be in all probability until 
Mr. Beecher himself takes the stand, and, owing to their nature, he 
will have to fight them almost alone. Supposing all the testimony 
remains untouched, because the hypo- 


question — still 


even if maintained, does not exclude the hypothesis that his 











9 
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wife had been led astray, though it does doubtless tell in mitigation 
of damages, by showing that he lost nothing by what he in the 
Brooklyn dialeet calls ‘‘the invasion 
contribute in some degree to the support of the theory of conspiracy. 


of his home.” It does, too, 


The evidence has been all along remarkable as a pieture of social 
and religious life, and its interest has been heightened by the prac- 
tice of the plaintiff's counsel in making the witnesses give autobio- 
graphical sketches in cross-examination. 

The odd contrasts of chromo-civilized life have been brought 


out very strikingly, for instance, in Bowen’s position. He has evi- 
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dently been mixed up in the scandal for years, and, it would appear 


by the “Tripartite Agreement,” did circulate dirty stories about 
Mr. Beecher, and he has been solemnly accused in open court, by 
Beecher’s counsel, as a party to a most horrible conspiracy against 
his own pastor. Nevertheless, pendente lite, he still retains one of 
the most conspicuous pews in Plymouth Church, where he sits on 
Sundays, with upturned, docile countenance, listening to the pastor 
aforesaid, whom he has lately hinted in a published ecard that he 
(Bowen) would ruin by his evidence if called upon. 





Governor Chamberlain of South Carolina has been discovering 
that he is far in advance of the Legislature on the subject of reform. 
The State has a “floating debt” of considerable amount, con- 
tracted under the Moses régime, and made up of all sorts of fraudu- 


| drunk, then mad, and he beeame a 


lent claims, but especially of claims for “legislative expenses,” for | 
nobody charges so much for “ legislating” as carpet-baggers and | 


their confederates. 
the principal jurists of the civilized world, and pay them the 
most extravagant salaries on the monarchical scale, and yet have 
the laws made cheaper, by far, than Louisiana or South Carolina 
or Arkansas can get them made by a parcel of ignorant white 
adventurers, aided by a few colored barbers, porters, and caterers. 


Sinee the session of 1870-1, South Carolina has paid, on account of 


‘legislative expenses,” the enormous sum of $1,661,000, and there 
are still claims outstanding, under the same head, of $500,000 out 
cf a total floating debt of $883,000. Although the honest and 
valid debt of the State has not yet been settled on any permanent 
and satisfactory basis, the attention of the present Legislature 
has been mainly concentrated on the floating debt ; and lately, 
under much pressure, Governor Chamberlain consented to a plan, 


in accordance with which three Commissioners were to be 
appointed by the Governor to audit all these claims, and 
all those which they passed were to be reduced one-third 


in amount. This was the most that the State could, he thought, 


One could make up a legislature composed of | 'T 


19% 


existing prejudice against him, and *“ he trusted he would never do 
anything which should make a single member of the House of Com- 
mons ashamed of his presence.” His companion in Parliamentary 
opprobrium, John Mitchel, has, in the meantime, the 
House of Commons of a discussion of considerable difficulty by 
dying after a second election for Tipperary. The 
in this country as well as at home have been honoring his mem- 


relieved 


Irish societies 


ory by magniloquent recognition of his ‘ services” to their 
national cause, though what the services were it would 


be hard to say; the discredit he brought on the Lrish name is, 
unhappily, patent enough. His career furnishes a striking illustra- 
tion of the dangers of rhetoric unconirolled by good sense, a good 
conscience, and sound mental training. He discovered his powers 
in that direction when first beginning, with fair the 
practice of an honorable and useful calling, which he thereupon 
abandoned and became a writer for the press; and he was really a 
master in the art of expression, and might, if he had had the quali- 
ties above-named, have rendered great service to various good 
causes as a journalist. him 


prospects, 


But his eloquence speedily made 
raging blatherskite, 
spouted all over the world, without convincing anybody or appeas- 
ing anybody, or throwing any light on any of the problems by 
which human society is vexed. It is a most melancholy story, 
which we commend to the attention of our correspondent BR.” and 
to that of all young men who are studying elocution. In fact, we 
think if a good rabid temperance tract were taken, the word * rhe 
’ might not inappropriately be substituted in it for ** aleohol.” 


who 


Nothing very new has oecurred in France sinee the formation of 


| the Ministry, and all speculation as to its poliey seems to support the 


theory that it will occupy itself between now and the dissolution of 
the Assembly with establishing, as far as it lies in its power, the 
new régime on a firm basis. The establishment of the Republic has 
been formally acknowledged in the Journal Oficiel, which now always 
speaks of Marshal MacMahon as the * Président dela République ” 

but the event has produced none of the old enthusiasm out of doors, 


| which is an excellent sign, as it shows that the French publie at last 


agree to do, considering its present financial condition and the | 


character of these liabilities. The Legislature thereupon embodied 
this plan in a bill, which was passed by the House, but the Senate, 
being more knowing, inserted the names of the Commissioners, and 
to this amendment the House promptly agreed. The Commissioners 
thus chosen, we need hardly say, are not persons of whom the 
Governor can approve—so he has vetoed the bill; but the legislators 


pretend that he kept it so long in his hands that it has become | 


a law without his signature. 
the present year bid fair to be enormous. We do not know how 
Governor Chamberlain’s contest with these people will end, but we 
can assure him of the sympathy of honest people all over the Union, 
as one who is really defending civilization itself against barbarism 
in its worst form. That he is, however, guilty of “ intimidation ” 
we do not deny. 





Dr. Kenealy has made his début in the House of Commons, and 
not without tact and the success which comes of tact. He called 
another member to account for assailing him in an electioneering 
speech, held his own against the objections to his bringing the mat 

ter before the House with good temper and moderation, raised only 
one great laugh by declaring that he would shake offacertain slur ‘as 
the lion shakes the dewdrops from his mane,” and sat down with a 
declaration, which called forth an approving cheer, that he would 
show before many months had elapsed that he did not deserve thi 


We shall only add that the taxes for | 


begins to see the real gravity of great political changes, and to feel the 
necessity for something besides cheers and processions and trees of 
liberty to make them successful. Moreover, it is reported that the 
workingmen do not quite believe in the existence of the Republic as 
yet, and there is more or less suspense among all classes pending 
the election of a new Assembly, in which the Radicals expect to have 
things entirely their own way. The Leftin the Assembly are, there- 
fore, very anxious to bring about the dissolution as soon as possible, 
and call fer it now in six months, but the probabilities seem to be 
that it will not take place until about this time next vear. When- 
ever it does take place, it will, thanks to Marshal MaeMahon, be 
attended with no disturbance, and the new election will, for the 
same reason, be peaceable and orderly. The Radicals, who are the 
only persons likely to make trouble, are bound to peace by the now 
well-recognized fact that all disorder helps the Bonapartists. 

A ministerial crisis which has lasted for some weeks in Hun- 
gary, has come to an end by the formation of a new one by a com- 
bination of Conservatives and Liberals—the Conservatives having, 
by a curious combination of circumstances, been led to surrender to 
the Opposition and admit them into their ranks. The new Cabinet 
is headed by Baron Wenkheim, a moderate man not lately in office, 
though in charge of the Department of the Interior some years ago, 
which Tisza,who has long been the leader of the Opposition, now takes. 
M. Szell takes the Finance Ministry, though the only difference bhe- 
tween him and the late incumbent, M. Ghyezy, in the debates which 
led to the crisis, was that he was opposed to an income-tax of four 
per cent., though not to the total amount of direct taxation which 
the Ministry proposed to raise for the present year—865,000,000 in 


all. In the new combination, some kind of compromise on this point 
is to be tried. The new finance minister is the friend and pupil cf 
Deak. 
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RESPONSIBILITY IN HIGH PLACES. 

\W E share very fully in the satisfaction which the news of Judge 

Christianey’s succession to Mr. Zachariah Chandler’s place in 
the Senate has given to the lovers of good government all over the 
country, and this satisfaction was greatly increased, we believe, by 
the report of his first speech. It was not long, and it was very 
temperate. It went to the heart of the matter. He pointed out, 
what cannot be denied, that the Kellogg legislature, from which 
Pinehback ciaims his title, was “‘a pretended legislature,” not a 
legislature of the government of the State of Louisiana, but “a body 
set up, installed, and kept in power, and imposed upon the State by 
the Executive Department of the Federal Government.” He went 
on to say that if what occurred in Louisiana when this legislature 
Was set up was justifiable there, it would be justifiable in any other 
State, and he then added : 


“This might cecur in any State, as well at the North as in the 
South. Suppose it had occurred, as it might, in Michigan, at the 
last election, and, owing to the heated passions of the partisans on 
either side, and the frauds committed at the election or in canvassing 
the votes, a similar difficulty existed in determining which candidate 
was elected; and, while the dispute was still open, and neither 
candidate for governor had obtained possession of the oftice, a dis- 
trict court of the United States had assumed jurisdiction of the 
question in the same or any other way, and to decide who was 
elected, and undertaken to decide upon the election of members of 
the legislature, and the President had sent the military to enforce 
this decision of the Federal court, and to place in power and sus- 
tain the candidate in whose favor the court had decided. While the 
people of Michigan might not object to the action of the military in 
preserving the lives of citizens against insurrection and violence, 
would they be likely to recognize the validity of the government 
thus imposed upon them ? Would they be likely quietly to submit to 
it? The people of Michigan are a law-abiding people, but I know 
them well enough to venture the assertion that it would take several 
regiments of soldiers to keep them quiet under a government thus 


imposed, and more than all the armies of the United States to make | 


them love or respect it.” 

in other words, he declares that a monstrous violation both of the 
Constitution and of sound political principles was committed 
in Louisiana, which, if committed in his own State, would have 
driven it into armed resistance. One might naturally expect that 
this bold description of the facts would have led to a severe con- 
demnation of the author of these proceedings, viz., the President. 
But it did not. On the contrary, it was prefatory not only to an 
absolution of the President, but to a eulogy on him. Judge 
Christiancy says that “‘ he is as sure as he can be of anything which 


does not admit of mathematical demonstration, that the President | 


had no wish or intention to usurp power that did not belong to 
him,” but that, being called upon to “ suppress apprehended violence 
and insurrection,” and not having all the evidence before him, and 
“not having the best legal advice,” he “ did not see the true prin- 
ciple involved,” and therefore erred, but erred innocently ; and the 
proof of this the Judge finds, as others have found it, in the fact 
that he repeatedly called on Congress to make proper provision for 
the case, and thus take it off his hands. 

Now, there are, as it seems to us, several very serious objections 
to this mode of dealing with the question. No more important duty 
devolves upon those who concern themselves with the government 
of a free state than that of fixing the responsibility of abuses on the 
right persons. Indeed, the duty of exposing abuses, important as 
it is, is by no means so important as the duty of saying who is to 
blame for them. Nay, we might go further, and say that the first 


without the last has no practical value at all, for however much | 


we may be impressed with the sight of iniquity, unless we know who 
did it, or get some adequate notion of the motive which prompted 
it, we cannot take proper measures to prevent its repetition. 
might almost be said that all political criticism in the United States, 
at this juncture, which does not concern itself with offenders just as 


much as with offences, is likely to prove futile, for two reasons: one | 


i:, that there is a strong tendency in polities to make a distinction 
letveen conduct and persons, just as there is in theology a strong 


tendency to make a distinetion between sin and sinners; and thus, ° 


It | 


ation. 
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| while visiting a man’s acts with abhorrence, to treat the man himself 
with indulgence and even respect. But this mode of assailing evil is, 
we need hardly say, in practice utterly valueless. To say that there 
has been usurpation in Louisiana is a barren truth until you have 
pointed out the usurper. Then, but not until then, your exposure 
becomes useful. No reform would ever have been brought about in 
this world, if the plan of preaching against evil as an entity for which 
no person should be held accountable had been pursued. Going to 
jail for non-payment of ship-money did not secure the triumph of 
the principle that taxes must be voted by the taxpayers. It was 
secured by declaring boldly that the person who levied taxes with- 
out the consent of Parliament would be knocked on the head if 
necessary, and that the king was that person. 

The second reason is, that in a democracy like ours all talking 
or writing about politics is and ought to be considered an educa- 
tional process; and this view of it needs to be all the more closely 
kept in mind just now, owing to the fact that we have a large body of 
voters among us at present either very ignorant of or very unfamiliar 
with American political traditions, and whom it is hopeless to try 
to reach through dry statements of general principles. They have 
to be trained and enlightened, if at all, through criticism of promi- 
nent men and pending measures, because it is only for topies of this 
sort that their attention can be secured. Sound doctrine on all the 
leading questions of the time has to be brought hometo them by the 
discussion of proposed legislation. True standards of capacity and 
fitness in public men have to be held up by the criticism of public 
men now on the stage ; that is, not by essays on statesmanship, but 
by plain talk about Grant and Wilson and Blaine and Dawes. 
Now, this function of criticism is of course liable to abuse. We 
have of late heard a great deal about its abuse, though most of what 


| we hear is an old story, which men in high places have been repeat- 


ing ever since the invention of printing. The critics very often do 
not give good men their due, and very often paint the devil blacker 


than he really is; but we nevertheless maintain that even the criti- 


cism of the press, wild or malicious or corrupt though much of it 
may be, on the whole and in the long run either does substantial 
justice or fails to hinder it. But what it accomplishes openly 


_ and palpably in specific instances is only a small part of what 


it accomplishes, and by far the least valuable part. Out of the 
Babel of ‘‘ charges,” and counter-charges, and insinuations, and 
slanders, and vindications amid which every political campaign, 
and indeed every session of Congress, is carried on, one great 
lesson is brought home to the popular mind with a force in no 
other way attainable, and that is—that whether A be corrupt or 
not, corruption is dangerous and detestable; whether B lied or 
not, a liar is not fit for high public office; whether C be an 
embezzler or not, honesty is a necessity of good government; and 
what with accusations and denials, vituperation and retorts, an ideal 
public man is kept before us whom it may seem difficult to embody, 
but whom, nevertheless, it is well to have in our mind’s eye. 

Now, there is nothing in General Grant’s character or career to 
exempt him from the ordinary conditions of official life in a free 
state. What was given him when he was elected President was not 
exemption from criticism, but the high honor of facing it in a con- 
spicuous civil, as he had already faced it in a conspicuous military, 
station. He was made, in short, the greatest thing in the world, 
a responsible magistrate. In this position he was entitled, during 
the earlier years of his official life, to all manner of favorable pre- 
sumptions. He had a fair claim to have his mistakes overlooked 
for a while, and have people’s judgments on isolated acts, even 
when they were of doubtful complexion, suspended. But he was 
not entitled, and could never become entitled, to the presumption 
that he was not bound to learn by experience, and that even a long 
course of conduct furnished no materials for a judgment on his 
character. Nevertheless, this is what his friends have been claim- 
ing for him with extraordinary persistency ever since 1870. His 
appointments in the civil service, and his relations with members 
of Congress, proved in the ordinary way that his talk about civil- 
service reform was not the expression of real intention, because a 
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man’s acts always explain his language—were it otherwise, human 
society could not hold together. Nevertheless, Mr. Curtis, and 
others of his supporters, persevered for two years in asking us to 
accept his private conversations and written messages as better in- 
dications than his conduct of what he was really aiming at, and he 
enjoyed similar good fortune in other things which space will not 
permit us to enumerate. 

In this Louisiana matter we find ourselves face to face with a 
similar anomaly. Those who have supported the Presidential inter- 
ference in that State, on the ground that the whites were ferocious 
and not to be trusted, were, we believe, mistaken; but we think 
their argument was a perfectly comprehensible one. They said they 
judged these men by experience of their past conduct. They refused 
to accept their vows and pretensions now as conclusive, but looked 
over the history of the last ten years, and finding, or pretending to 
find, in it a great deal of slaughter and outrage, declared that the 
perpetrators ought not to be relieved from restraint. Turning to 
the President, however, they applied a totally different rule. If we 
take the history of Federal interference in the State since 1869, we 
find no warrant whatever for Mr. Christiancy’s confidence in the 
President. From the appointment of his brother-in-law Casey to 
the collectorship of the port, and Casey’s use of the revenue-cutter 
to participate in the quarrel between two factions of Republi- 
cans Without rebuke from Washington, down to the last interfer- 
ence with the organization of the legislature, the President's acts 


and omissions would, taken together, be set down in the case of 


any other man as positive proof of bad designs. ‘Take, to begin 
with, his want of “ good legal advice.” Who is responsible for that ? 
Who appointed and who retains Williams? Is the President igno- 
rant of Williams’s standing in the legal profession? When Casey 
used the revenue-cutter to prevent the legislature’s forming a quorum, 
it would have been proof, in any other case, that Casey ought to be 
removed. and that he and Packard had become chiefs of a faction. 
Later, when the Attorney-General telegraphed, on the 3d of Decem 
ber, 1872, his order to the troops to aid the marshal to execute United 


States writs, would it not in any other case have been taken as proof 


of guilty preparation for and connivance at the granting of the 
unlawful order by Judge Durell, on the night of December 5, direct- 
ing the marshal to seize the State-house, which was done on the 
same night, and at the monstrous packing of the legislature on the 
9th following by Packard with a military force? Does Judge 
Christiancy really mean to tell us that General Grant did not know 
what was going on, and did net know that it was wrong, and really 
believed that this was a proper mode of ‘‘suppressing apprehended 
violence and insurrection”? Does he mean to tell us that the 
President of the United States can commit, through pure mistake, 
acts which, according to Judge Christiancy himself, would justify, 
and in Michigan at least would produce, insurrection? Does he 
mean to tell us, too, that when, after all that had occurred, General 
Emory repeatedly telegraphed for instructions, in view of ‘ appre- 
hended violence ” on the meeting of the legislature in January last, 
and those instructions were carefully withheld, the reticence of the 


President and Mr. Williains was a simple error of judgment? If 


not, what construction would he put on it if the Louisiana case 
same before him in court ? 

It ought to be observed, in reference to the defence on which 
the President’s friends have relied a good deal—that he has re- 
peatedly desired Congress to relieve him of the responsibility which 
he had rashly assumed in Louisiana, and had promised implicit 
compliance with its directions—that its value is dependent on the 
extent to which Congress is free from Executive influence or con- 
trol. If, in other words, the President has scrupulously abstained 
from influencing its decisions in Southern matters, he may fairly 
throw on it the responsibility of his errors of judgment, but if not, 
not. Now, that he does seek to inflitence Congressional decisions, 
both by personal lobbying and by the use of his patronage, is one 
of the notorious facts of the day. He exerted himself strongly to 
get both the Force Bill passed and the Arkansas resolutions de- 
feated, and he is now using the civil service to reward those who 
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voted under his instructions. We must not, therefore, be asked to 
judge him as if the legislature were a body completely independ- 
ent of him, and as if he had nothing to do with its aets or omissions. 
Nor must we be called upon to admire the submissiveness with 
which he bows to its decisions, because this is tantamount to asking 
us to applaud him for not committing impeachable offences, and it 
suggests the monstrous doctrine, of which unserupulous men in the 
Presidential chair might make terrible use, that any excesses or 
usurpation perpetrated by the Executive during the recess, could 
be atoned for by remitting the matter to the decision of Congress 


| when it met. In short, General Grant’s conduct, like that of othe: 


men, must, in the interests of public morality and public safety, be 
judged by the ordinary tests used in the transaction of public 
and private affairs, and not by the fantastic tfietions borrowed from 
monarchical jurisprudence. 


THE SORROWS OF CAPITALISTS. 

y is caleulsted that there are $500,000,000 of railroad bonds in 

this country which have ceased temporarily or permanently to 
pay their interest. Sir Henry James, in a curious statement made 
to the English House of Commons the other day, declared that the 
amount due by bankrupt governments reached the enormous total 
of $1,200,000,000, so that it may be said that the railroads and 
governments of the civilized world together owe to private persons 
at least $2,000,000,000, or a sum equal to our national debt, of which 
they pay neither principal nor interest; and the bulk of this, as 
might be expected, is due in England and Holland, but more parti- 
ecularly in England. In order to be able to make some organized 
effort for their own protection, these unfortunates formed a regular 
corporation, called the “ Corporation of Foreign Bondholders,” in 
London in 1873, managed by a council, and subdivided into commit 
tees charged with the pursuit of different classes of defvulters. The 
second report of the Council now lies before us, and it is amusing 
yet melancholy reading, for they have had to deal with every kind 
of fraud and default, from the impudence of barefaced knavery 
down to the inability of honesty poverty. Of Spain, we are glad to 
say, they give a good aceount. We have told in these columns the 
story of the trick by which Sehor Camacho, the Republican Minister 
of Finance, evaded the arrangements with the state creditors 
entered into by his predecessor, Sehor Echegaray. There are few 
worse incidents in the history of public finance, for he coolly walked 
off with certain mining and other securities which had been de- 
posited as collateral for the bondholders, and then ealled upon the 
owners of the then unpaid coupons to bid against each other at 
a kind of Duteh auction for the lowest sum at which they would 
be willing to participate in the distribution of a portion of the 
money due. Since then, however, the bondholders have concluded 
a very favorable contract with the Government, and the first decree 
signed 
tion. 

Portugal they report as behaving well to its creditors, but Italy 


by the new king, Alfonse, was one providing for its exeeu- 


causes them “constant solicitude,” owing to its having taxed the 
foreign holders of its rentes—a proceeding of which, with all their 
efforts, they have only obtained a “temporary modification.” About 
Greece their tone is one of the deepest despondeney, and they plain}y 
intimate their belief that the financiers of that country are unmiti- 
gated knaves. Of Turkey they speak hopefully, but without 
enthusiasm. From Tunis they have got a mortgage of the customs 
duties, which provides for the interest and creates a sinking fund. 
Liberia has followed the example of some of the larger states by de- 
faulting on its coupons, but the President says that when the legis- 
lature meets the Republie will resume payment, which suggests the 
reflection that it would have been well to save the public credit by call 

ing an extra session. Their report about San Domingo is positively 
sad, for it appearsthat the President of the Republic made over to the 
Samana Bay Company a portion of the rights he had already 
pledged to the bondholders, and the Council had accordingly to 
notify the Company that no financial operation on its behalf would be 
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rights. An agreement was subsequently entered into 


ruin at the hands of General Gonzales; 
Murphy, knows to his cost. Gonzales, too, has openly signified that 
he does not care a straw about the bondholders or their debt. 


til she settled in some way with her creditors. ‘ The effect of this 
intimation,” says the report, ‘‘ became immediately apparent,” and 
negotiations are now going on, but very slowly, owing to the fact 
that “the people regard their creditors with contumely,” and the 
statesmen are all the time hoping that something will turn up which 
will save them the necessity of coming to terms. Guatemala is 
honest, and pays her way. Honduras is in so wretched a condition 
that her creditors are hopeless. Nicaragua has offered a compro- 
mise, but it is spoken of so disparagingly that we presume it is the 
equivalent of twenty-five cents on the dollar or thereabouts. Costa 
Rica gains time by every possible device, and “tries to propitiate the 
bondholders by courteous treatment of their agents ”; but this has 
gone far enough, and a public indignation meeting is about to be 
called upon to take up her case. The United States of Colombia 
are behaving well, but Venezuela has proved impudent as well 
as dishonest, for her congress had refused to settle with her 
creditors unless they advanced more money ¢o make a railroad—a 
proposal which was “indignantly rejected.” Ecuador is in deep 
disgrace, and there is no present sign of her getting out of it. About 
Peru the Council feels hopeful. Bolivia is under a heavy cloud; and 
though the material condition of Paraguay seems to be improving, 
the state of her morals may be inferred from the fact that “lands 
and buildings hypothecated to the bondholders are being extensive- 
ly sold at very low prices by the Government.” Uruguay, on the 
other hand, nobly fulfils all her engagements under the most adverse 
circumstances. 

A large portion of the report is, as might be expected, devoted 
to the State and railroad obligations of this country. After speak- 
ing in the highest terms of the credit of the United States, it dis- 
cusses that of the Southern States, which are the only ones, except- 
ing Minnesota (which has repudiated some railroad aid bonds), about 
whose conduct there is any question. Of these States generally it 
says that the legislatures have manifested but little disposition to 
settle with their public creditors, and do little beyond appointing 
commissioners to negotiate, apparently with the view to indefinite 
postponement, and at the same time ‘‘much disappointment is ex- 
pressed because the aggrieved creditors refuse to co-operate in 
schemes for selling lands, opening mines and smelting works, and 
forming railroads”; but the Council says that their experience in 
the cases of Mexico and Venezuela has shown that “ the extension 
of public works does not produce any corresponding desire te dis- 
charge the public debt.” 

The amount of these unpaid government obligations has now be- 
come so large that an attempt has been made in the interest of the 
holders to obtain from the English Government some kind of inter- 
ference on their behalf, by a motion in the House of Commons for 
the appointment of a Committee of Investigation, accompanied by a 
suggestion on the part of the mover, Sir Henry James, that there 
ought to be some remedy when loans, as was now not unfrequently 
the case, were obtained by fraud, or their payment or the payment 


of the interest fraudulently evade d; but of what the remedy should be | 


he confessed he had not the slightest idea, nor did he see what be- 
yond “exposure ” was to be gained by the investigation. 


The Council of the bondholders does not indulge in the hope of | 
relief at any time through government interference, but avows | 
| mit the administration cf their affairs to leading men. 


frankly its reliance on the moral influence of entreaty, remonstrance, 
and denunciation, though it thinks some good might be done by the 


establishment of an international tribunal before which expesures | 


could be made. It is, however, plain enough, that there are only 
two things on which, in the present or any probable state of the 


, 


N 


permitted on the European markets until it relinquished these | 
for the | 
purpose, Which, however, the Company failed to fulfil, owing to its | 
and an application to | 
President Grant for redress proved fruitless, as our old friend, Tom | 
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world, the creditors of states can place reliance: one is the moral 
character of the people to which the money is lent, or (failing this) 
the possibility of shutting out defaulting governments trom the ex- 
changes of the world, and thus preventing their raising subsequent 
loans. This last remedy has now been very thoroughly organized 
in Europe. The exchanges of all the great money centres make 


| common cause, and a defaulter in one is remorselessly excluded on 
Mexico was cheating actively when she received notice that no | 
more loans of hers would be admitted to the European markets un- | 


demand from the others; and with the present eagerness for loans 
for purposes of “‘ public improvement,” there are few states which 
cannot be, sooner or later, brought to terms by this remedy. 

There can be no question, however, that the moral sense of poli- 
tical communities is in a low state with regard to pecuniary obliga- 
tion, and needs considerable cultivation in that direction before it will 
supply entirely satisfactory security, and it is likely to become 
worse rather than better as affairs pass more and more into the 
control of the class which lives by weekly wages, and has not been 
bred in the notions of commercial honor prevalent in the class which 
carries on its business by credit and associates default with ruin. 
When we consider the weight and complexity of the influences which 
society has to bring to bear in order to make individuals pay their 
debts, we can better understand the proneness to bankruptcy of large 
communities composed, in the main, of people who find the greatest 
difficulty in making ends meet in thcir private affairs. Each citizen 
finds his share of the responsibility for national obligations se small 
that it hardly troubles him, and the shame of failure, which is so 
powerful an agent in repressing dishonesty in private life, does not 
reach him at all, as all his friends and neighbors are in the same boat 
with him, and the indignant creditor or scornful observer is three 
thousand miles away. In fact, the work of political education dur- 
ing the next fifty or one hundred years will largely consist in the 
diversion of a portion of the patriotic pride, which is now employed 
almost exclusively in stimulating military ardor, to the work of 
quickening the sense of commercial honor. To adapt patriotism to 
the conditions of modern life, it is desirable that failure to pay na- 
tional debts should be as much dreaded as inability to resist a na- 
tional insult. The existence in a political community of large num- 
bers of persons whose blood boils if they hear of an outrage on the 
flag, but only grin when they hear that the creditors of the state 
want their coupons paid or object to having their debts “ scaled,” 
is a survival, and a very unfortunate one, from barbarous ages. 

But we ought to say to the London bondholders that no great. 
improvement in the pecuniary morals of small or poor states can be 
looked for, so long as lenders in the great money markets are as cre- 
dulous and as eager for high rates of interest as some of the loans 
contracted every year in London show Englishmen to be. A very 
large number certainly of the loans raised there by Americans 
could not be raised in this country, were capital never so plentiful, 
and some of the aecompanying inducements offered are such 
as to suggest, one would think, to every rational man, 
that if the undertaking were sound it would never have 
been allowed to leave New York or Boston. If the stories of 
the projectors were trustworthy and the fortunes they offered were 
reasonably certain, people here would sell everything else in order 
to supply them with funds. A great deal of our private morality 
in business is maintained by the difficulty of getting money. If the 
banks were to lend lavishly to all comers, the result, as long as the 
funds lasted, would be demoralizing to the last degree ; and as long 
as governments can get money in London and Amsterdam for the 
asking, so long will bondholders have to fill the earth with their 
annual wail. The political character of a community, on which 
its credit has to rest, must, in these demoeratie times, be looked 
fur in the ability of the government to maintain order, in the 
recognition in legislation of the value of commercial honor, and, 
though last, not least, in the disposition of the masses to com- 
Any lender 
who accepts, in lieu of the display of these things through a 
series of years, the promises or gasconade of smart agents sent out 
to negotiate loans, ought not to ask anybody’s sympathy when he 
finds himself cheated. 
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THE DARK SIDE, 


|" in one corner of an agricultural town there should spring up a large 

and thriving factory, owing perhaps to the development of a previ usly 
unused water-power, there is no reason apparent why the owners and em- 
ployés of the factory should not attend town-meeting, and harmoniously dis- 
cuss and vote upon the same questions which concern the rest of the commu- 
nity. After a time, as the factory business increases, and the machinery is run 
by night as well as by day, the buildings and passages between them would 
need to be lighted with gas. At this juncture, suppose that the owners at 
the annual meeting should request the town to vote an appropriation to pay 
for this gas-light, and, by calling in all their hands, should actually con- 
trive to pass such a vote, could there be more than one opinion with refer- 
ence to the justice of their action ? They would be robbing the farmer of 
his money as truly as though the same amount were taken from his pockets 
by highwaymen on the road. 

We have no doubt of the unanimity of the verdict which would doubt- 
less be pronounced upon this supposed transaction, even by those who are 
practically in the habit of voting with the factory owners in favor of having 
their gas-bills paid by other people. 
perfect illustration, but is in fact almost a precise statement of what is 
taking place to-day in many towns throughout New England. The legal 
form of the injury may generally disguise the fact of the robbery ; but the 
extortion is none the less real, and none the less is the farmer’s tax forcibly in- 
creased without his consent. Take, for instance, the case of the town 
spoken of in the former portion of this article. Originally agricultural, 
there has grown up in one corner a very large and flourishing village, the 
inhabitants of which now outnumber the rest of the town. Several small 
manufacturing villages are in different parts of the town, and farms fill up 
the remaining territory. The large village, or ‘‘centre” as it is usually 
called, has gradually developed a craving for ‘internal improvements.” 
It wanted macadamizet strests, and the whole town was requested and 
obliged to pay for them; it desired paved sidewalks, and the town in a 
similar manner consented to provide them ; lights were required for the 
streets, and the farmer seven miles away helped pay for pipes and gas, 
though for himself he carried only a Jantern with kerosene oil, and paid for 
both from his own pocket; water was wanted, that the 
houses might be built with ‘modern improvements,” and the farmer, 


For our supposed case is not only a 


** centre ” 


who drives his stock a quarter of a mile to a spring, had an ad- 
dition to his taxes that the dweller at the ‘‘centre” might have 


the privilege of drawing water from a faucet in his private chamber; a 
‘‘ memorial ” hall was projected, to ornament the ‘‘centre,” and satisfy 
local pride, and the man who does not see it more than once a year was 
forced to pay for the costly and useless elephant ; a new railroad was de- 
mauded to connect the ‘‘ centre” with other towns, and although the several 
smaller villages happen to have all the railroad facilities they desire, never- 
theless they were forced to acquiesce in that addition to the taxes which 
comes from lending the credit of the town, to the amount of several hundred 
thousands of dollars, to the proposed road—a road, by the way, which has 
not been built, while the town, obliged to pay useless interest on its own 
bonds, is groaning beneath the burden so foolishly assumed. Similar facts 
might be detailed until a lengthy catalogue had been written out; but 
enough have been given to show that the most shameless extortion is prac- 
tised by the inhabitants of one portion of the town upon those living in 
another portion. We admit, of course, that some of these measures may 
have been of universal benefit ; but, after all necessary allowances have been 
made, there will remain more than enough to justify the statement that 
fifty per cent. has been permanently added to the taxation of a large por- 
tion of the inhabitants of the town, who not only did not desire the appro- 
priations to be made, but who have not been, and can never be, directly or 
indirectly benefited by the money spent. These have been compelled to 
pay for the pleasures of other people. 

The privilege of voting, it is evident, gives very little defence against 
this manifest injustice ; and even free discussion, on the benefits of which 
we are wont to pride ourselves, seems to do almost nothing toward checking 
these proceedings. It is very seldom, in fact, that, at the annual meetings, 
any protest whatever is made against this method of pickpocket legislation. 
There will be objections in abundance against any single measure neces- 
sitating an increase of taxation ; special acts, like those mentioned above, 
will be resisted on all possible grounds save the one ground of the absolute 
injustice of all such legislation. Even the defrauded ones seem to have no 
adequate conception of the wrong done them. They have become so accus- 
tomed to it that they submit as though these things were necessary portions 
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of the burdens of a sinful world. Talk toa crumbling farmer of the caus 


of the increase of his taxes, and, rightly enough, he will point to these 





measures Which added so many per cent., and to those measures which 
added so many per cent. more, and all, he will add, of no use whatever ¢ 
him, But in the very next breath he will tell over a long list of things 
which should be done for him and his neighbors in the town—things as use- 
iess to the ‘‘centre” as are to him those against which he has been 
grumbling. And the ‘‘centre” has learned to take advantage of this 
obtuseness, and, by shrewdly promising some slight favor to the farmers or 
to the small villages, actually manages frequently to secure their votes in 
; favor of its more expensive schemes. The town, for instance, will vote to 


put a clock into the tower of a new church in one of the 


(although every man carries a watch, and all the fact: 
whistles), and, tickled with satisfaction at getting the toy for noth 
rently, not a man in that village will vote agains€ some tenfold more expen- 
sive toy which the ‘* centre” 
Anything seems to be finally accepted as right if only a majority of the 
reeling 


small villages 


2 


‘ies have bells and 


ing ts 


apy 
requests for its own especial gratification 
votes 
There Is 


this cannot be 


can be obtained for it after an open discussion at town-n 


a singular and blind acquiescence in the will of a majority 


disputed, but indicates divine right as truly as in former times did the will 
of the king. 

So long as the towns remained small and homogeneous, this iniusti 
was not possible. No measure could be passed, whether good or bad, wi 


did not affect all equally. Even the old ecclesiastical laws, which would 
now be exceedingly tyrannical, were not so at the time they were passed, 
for they were based upon that which all alike professed, and were requir 
for the good of the whole, not for t When the 
Quakers and Baptists were finally allowed to remain in Massachusetts, for 
for ¢ 


he benefit of a part only. 


example, the religious homogeneity of that State was ver at an end 


and, gradually, everything connected with religious belief has been excl 
from the provinee of legislation, Nothing of this once close connection 


more or less atrophied strands, 


now remains, with the exception of a few 
which are slowly snapping in obedience to the logic began the 


aban 


which first 
severance, 
doned, there still remain in force many general laws 
Quaker, Puritan, and infidel are alike interested—laws of rx 
tection, of the maintenance of justice. In short. as religious variations 
were introduced, it became necessary to take reli 


While special eeclesiasiical regulations are thus entirely 
in which Baptist. 
straint, of pro- 


out of the field of 


gion 









laws as general 
And this 


to indicate a simple principle of legislation, namely, as population becom 
general, affecting 
More and more, ther 


islath 


lesiastical as 


legislation, or, in other words, to make ec: 
those which apply to all associations for special purposes. oes 
more varied, legislation must become more equally the 
whole, and not any one portion of the people 

will it become necessary to remove from leg 
admissible, until at last, as interests become more conflicting and popula- 


efore, 


m many things once 
tion more heterogeneous, legislation will more and more tend to confine 
itself to the task of perfecting the 

| legislation, in town-meeting or anywhere else, 


laws of equity. Only when this principle 
is generally recognized wil 
be restricted to the limits within which it rightly belongs. 

Not only is this principle as yet very far from popular recognition, but 
the traditions and education of a large part of the American people are in 
direct opposition to it. De Tocqueville says that ‘*town-meetings are to 


liberty what primary schools are to science; they bring it within the peo- 
ple’s reach ; they teach men how to use and how to enjoy it.” 
tion of the truth of this sentence was perfect, until observation had taught 


ifications, 


Our convie- 


us that it can be accepted only with some serious mod Town- 
meetings may teach how to use and how to enjoy liberty where it already 
exists, but they do not necessarily bring liberty, nor do they ensure its pre- 
The education of the town-imecting has been thoroughly bad in 
ia] 
town-meeting, no subject is too 


From a rail- 


servation. 
some respects. Its training has taught men to direct attention to spec 
cases instead of general principles. In a 

great or too small for discussion and decision by majority vote. 
road loan, burdening the town with debt for a generation, and virtually mort- 
gaging every farm and building within its territory, to the appropriation of 
five cents a head to carry a dozen children to school, all comes legitimately 
within the scope of town-meeting discussion, and nothing is ever settled 
for more than a year at atime. School appropriations and constable’s fees, 
laborers’ wages and the choice of hog-reeves, all must be annually debated 
and determined anew. 
the State legislature naturally carries with him the ideas and methods of 
legislation begotten of his early surroundings, and the legitimate result is 


The representative elected from such a meeting to 


scen in the patchwork and makeshift character of much of our State and 
The amount of special and interfering legislation in 
From the management 


national legislation. 
Massachusetts alone last year was truly enormous. 






24 


The 


of the Hoosac Tunnel and the sale of lagerbeer to the length of mature lob- 


sters and the proper size 


voted upon almost precisely as though the members of the Legislature were 


of milkmen’s cans, all subjects were debated and 
their familiar town-hails ; and the belief was apparently universal 
When we 
need not wonder at what is done in 


still in 


that no subject could be exempted from special legislation. 


what is done in 


remember towns, we 


State and nation, nor marvel at the spectacle of legislatures and houses of 


Congress converted into big and degenerated town-meetings. 
While the 

t we shall never get far away from our present grave difficulties, 

ve been trying to carry into general government, and endeavoring to 


uitable for a large and exceedingly heterogeneous nation, methods of 
egislation originally adapted only to small and perfectly homogeneous com- 
munities ; 
We are 


ties wax greater and corruption find a broader field for work. 


tending to confine legislation to a channel altogether too narrow to permit 


the full exercise of the legislator’s talents. It may even be argued, also, 


that although there may be much injustice done by the petty legislation of | 
town-meetings, yet if we object to the appropriation of public money for | 


the purchase of churgh-clocks and private gas-lights, the same logic may 
lead at last to the stoppage of subsidies to steamships, of grants to railroads, 
and even of protection to native industry. 
these objections at present, but shall be satisfied for the time being if no 
one pushes us to any application net contained in the accepted precept— 


‘** Let him that dances pay the fiddler, and not step on his neighbor's toes.” | 


RESTIF DE LA BRETONNKE. 

Paris, February 26. 
WAS much surprised when I received Jast year a catalogue of books, in 
which T found a long article by M. Paul Lacroix (known under the 
‘bibliophile Jacob”) on the works of Restif de la Bretonne ; 
even more surprised when I saw the high price which was asked for the 


name of 


works of this writer, whom I had been accustomed to regard as beneath 
notice. These high prices, to be sure, were chiefly to be attributed to the 
curious and sometimes beautiful illustrations of the works of Restif, and to 
their extreme rarity; but still, I could not but wonder that M. Paul 
Lacroix took so much notice of a writer whose name was once only 
pronounced with contempt. ‘* Restif’s books,” wrote he, now 
very rare ; they will become more so, as they are now sought after by the 
great amateurs of bibliographic curiosities. These books contain the most 
interesting documents for the history of the manners of the time. The 
peasants, the workingmen, the men of the people, never had a more faith- 
ful or more sympathetic painter than Restif de la Bretonne. His works, 
in which, as in a mirror, the various aspects of French society from 1760 to 
1805 are reflected, 
period, as the works of Petronius and Apuleius are of the Roman anti- 
quity.” M. Lacroix has now published a magnificent volume, edited with 
much care, under the title of ‘ Bibliography and Iconography of all the Works 
of Restif de Ja Bretonne, containing a description of all the original edi- 
tions, and of all the engravings in detail ; with many historical, critical, 


**are 


will be monuments of the manners and morals of that 


and literary notes.” MM. Lacroix has become bolder, and he does not now 
hesitate to write that the ‘ Malédiction Fraternelle’ is as good a novel as 
{Gloise’ of Rousseau ; that ‘ Monsieur Nicolas’ is perhaps 


‘**Perhaps” is prudent, and M. 


the * Nonvelle 
superior to the famous ‘Confessions.’ 
Lacroix may perhaps Suppress it in another edition. 

Let us make allowance for the enthusiasm of all discoverers, and let us 
little closer at this extraordinary man. This is how he describes 
Nicolas’: ‘*I am a great fabulist, who, instead of 
taking animals as interlocutors, chooses himself. I am a complex animal, 
sometimes heavy, slow, and stupid as an ass ; some- 
times proud and courageous as a lion ; sometimes cowardly and gluttonous 
as a wolf, eagle, vulture, or simply partridge or lark.” 

Restif was the son of,a peasant of Burgundy. 
The first appeared in 1762, and 
appeared without his name. In this book, as in those following it, he always 


look i 


himself in *‘ Monsieur 


sometimes sly as a fox ; 
and 
He came to Paris as a 
printer, and began at once to write novels. 
took his facts and characters from real life. He had been either an actor or a 
spectator of all that he relates. He was already married in 1762, and the 
father of He was evidently a very ‘vain person, as he 
abandoned from the day of his marriage the habit of wearing a wig, which 


four ¢ hildren. 


was then universal ; and, being too poor to be noticed for his fine dress, he 
affected to be very négligé and even dirty. We find him writing novel after 
novel, full of what was then called sensibility, for a few years before he 


, 


N 


‘ideas of special and universal legislation prevail, it is safe to 


and so long as we persist in this course, so long will our difficul- | 
ject. 
aware, of course, that many politicians will object to what we have said as | 


| several years at his ‘ Peasant.’ 
We have not space to consider | 


| are 
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rose to notice : fighting with the censorship, as his books were thought too 
free in some parts. Their extraordinary titles are sufficiently instructive— 
or, The Progress of Virtue,’ by a Mousquetaire ; ‘The Girl Kept 
(entrefenue) and Virtuous ; or, The Progress of Virtue’; ‘ The Girl Ravished, 
Kept, Prostitute, and Virtuous ; or, The Progress of Virtue.’ He sticks his 
‘Progress of Virtue’ to the most extraordinary anecdotes. 

His first successful work was the ‘ Fool of Fanchette,’ in 1769. He had 
therefore toiled in vain for seven years, obliged to work in the printing-office 
when he did not write. The intrigue of this story is very common, but 
the pretty, small foot of the young marchande of the St. Denis, in its 
pretty pink shoe, is an agreeable object, and there are original remarks 
here and there. This maniac--for I really believe Restif was nothing 
else—professed all his lifetime a sort of devotion to small feet. A whole 
volume might be extracted from his voluminous writings on this single sub- 
When he employed the clever Binet to draw the engravings of his 
books, he constantly tormented him about the size of the heroine’s feet ; 


* Lucile : 


| and really, the ladies of Binet’s collection, so much sought after now, 


seem to be walking on stilts. e 

The book which really made Restif’s reputation. is the * Perverted 
Peasant,’ which he printed himself, like most of his works. While he 
wrote a number of novels with an extraordinary rapidity, he worked for 
He brought himself on the scene under the 
name of Edmond, and introduced many personages whom he had known 
in Burgundy. When the book appeared he was in the depths of misery. 
He was so poor that he was obliged to borrow a little money from a 
printer, and he could not have finished his work if his brother had not 
helped him. His wife made him very unhappy; and it cannot be won- 


| dered at that she did not like him, if the anecdotes Restif tells about himself 


true. Restif began the ‘ Peasant’ after reading Richardson’s ‘ Pa- 
mela.” The principal heroes of the work are his own sister, who, after 
the saddest adventures, finally married a hackney-coachman ; a friend of 
his, inspector of the state forest, who dishonored himself, and could only 
leave his house at night. ‘You may imagine how I must 
affected.as I wrote this history, founded chiefly on my own experience and 
the fate of my sister.” 

This book had several editions. It shocked many, and was admired 
by some. Crébillon the Younger and Mercier expressed to the author their 
admiration. The general public only read it because there were many licen- 
tious passages and scenes taken from places which no writer had yet dared 
to describe. Everybody read it. The French capital had never been 
described with such minute details ; so much corruption and crime had 
never been heaped in so small a compass. I have tried several times to 
go through the ‘ Perverted Peasant.’ I confess that there is in it a certain 
energy, a bold delineation of passions and characters ; but, on the whole, 
the book is nauseous. It makes upon the nerves the same effect as a 
dissecting-room or the Morgue. The pretended morality of Restif is repul- 
sive; he shows the deplorable effects of vice, but he scrutinizes vice with 
a morbid curiosity. It always seemed to me a counterpart of Rousseau’s 
‘Emile.’ The great philosopher of Geneva tried to reconcile an overcivi- 
lized community with nature ; Restif shows the true Emile, the ignorant 
man of the country arriving at the capital, and destroyed by its corruption. 

Grimod de la Reyniére introduced Restif to the literary circles of 
the capital. He was soon considered as an insufferable original, full of 
vanity. Grimod gave him the money which paid for the illustrations of 
Binet, worthy of such a work, as they are full of license as well as of talent. 
Restif, elated by his success, composed a novel which he called ‘The 
Perverted Country-Girl.’ He was beginning to give himself out as a social 
reformer ; wrote the ‘School of Fathers,’ the ‘New Emile; or, Practical 
Education,’ the ‘Gynograph ; or, Thoughts of Two Honest Women on a 
Project for Placing Women in ali Europe in their Right Place, and Mak- 
ing the Happiness of Both Sexes,’ the ‘New Abélard.’ His fecundity is 
almost alarming. He had a very curious way of composing some books. He 
seems to have been haunted during all his lifetime with the mania of love- 
making. He went every day before a milliner’s shop in the Rue de 
Grenelle, and slipped love-letters into the hands of the young griset/es as 
they came out. He always kept a copy of them, and he introduced these let- 
tersin his novels. His deities were always of the lowest order—sometimes a 
florist, sometimes a vender of sausages. He was eminently a man of the 
people—a lover of street-scenery, like Paul de Kock. As often happens 
with such characters, his love of vulgarity was only perverted pride. In 
his * Life of My Own Father’ he makes for himself a genealogy. He dis- 
covered with many efforts that he was descended from the Emperor Per- 
tinax. (Restif, in French, means ‘tenacious’—‘pertinax’ in Latin.) He 
probably laughed himself, at first, at this discovery ; but, by degrees, it 


have been 





The 


seems that his mind became quite accustomed to the reality of this genea- 


M:r. 25, 1875 | 


logy. 

The ‘Contemporaines : 
series of forty-two volumes. 
milliners, not only in France, but in other countries, as the curious draw- 
ings of Binet form the best journal of fashion of the end of the eighteenth 
Restif himself superintended the work of the artist. 


or, Women of Our Time’ formsan interminable 
They have fallen chiefly into the hands of 


century. 

In the ‘ Découverte Austraie,’ we see in Restif, who was a very ignorant 
man, a predecessor of Darwin ; he attempts to show that there was at first 
on the globe but one species of animals and one species of vegetables, and 
he had great difficulties with the royal censor on account of a chapter on 
monkeys considered as the ancestors of men. He returns constantly to his 
socialistic plans, and publishes the ‘ Andrograph ; or, Ideas of an Honest 
Man on some Laws, presented to all the Nations of Europe, for a General 
Reform of Society and the Happiness of Mankind.’ In this work he adopts 
communistic ideas, and Restif has sometimes been represented by the 
Phalansterians as one of their early apostles. Ilis * Last Adventures of a 
Man of Quality of Forty-Five Years’ is, in M. Paul Lacroix’s opinion, a 
chef Meuvre, superior to ‘Manon Lescaut.’ ‘*T composed this book,” 
writes Restif himself, ‘‘as fast as the events happened. This has given to 
it the form of a journal. I was profoundly affected while I wrote it, and 
look upon it as the completion of my existence.” I cannot share the enthu- 
siasm of M. Lacroix ; there is in this work some force, some truth, but 
sickly sentimentality mixed with sensuous ardor do not form a sufficient 
corrective for coarseness and vulgarity. The style of ‘Manon Lescaut’ is 
admirable in comparison with the odd, fatiguing, restless, incorrect style of 
Restif. 

The work which he himself preferred to all his numerous productions was 
his ‘ Perverted Country-Girl.” The author, he himself wrote, has though¢ 
this book more than any other. 
tears in his eyes most of the time. ‘* Woe,” he exclaims in the fashion of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, ‘‘to those whom these letters would not move, 
trouble, and tear ; he would have no human soul, he would be a brute . 

a brute or a purist.” He often speaks of what he calls the purists: ** The 
purists are the born enemies of all good.” 

When the revolution broke out, Restif remained, like Pierre de l’Estoile 
daring the League, at home ; still he gives us his impressions in the ‘ Paris 
Nights,’ and in the fifteenth volume of ‘Monsieur Nicolas’ his indirect 
autobiography. He became, of course, a revolutionist. ‘* French nation,” 
he writes, ‘‘ feed ne more lions, or leopards, or unicorns ; they are useless ; 
feed the sheep, the horses, the donkeys, the pigs.” He is not only a parti- 
san of the revolution, he is a Parisian Communist. ‘Let us exalt 
capital, let her be the centre of all.” He has some feeling of pity, however, 
for Louis XVI. ; he becomes by degrees an enemy of the new men in power : 
in 1793 he has ceased to be Republican or Jacobin, he is merely a Commu- 
nist, a Socialist. He admires Marat, but calls Charlotte Corday an ** in- 
teresting young person.” Ife becomes frightened, and writes the most 
cowardly praises of the Mountain. The trial of Marie Antoinette moves 
him, but only as a romantic incident. The ‘ Paris Nights’ 
dreadful incident. Restif dares not go on; he runs ‘no more through the 
streets in the night ; he trembles for himself. At the 9th Thermidor he be- 
gins to breathe again. 

I must leave Restif here, but not without mentioning the splendid work 
called ‘The Monument of Costume, Physical and Moral,’ which owes its 
fame to the magnificent illustrations of Moreau, junior. It is a 
work with twenty-six engravings, which are all real works of art, and which 
fetch now almost fabulous prices when they are in good condition. I have 
omitted I don’t know how many works ; no man ever spent so much ink 
and paper; he wrote a novel a month, and all that will remain of him, 
after all, will be the mere titles of a few books—a dubious reputation. His 
name will never be pronounced without giving the sensation of something 
unclean ; his soul was in reality that of a villain. 





He assures us that he composed it with 


our 


ends with this 
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Correspondence. 
MR. JOY AND THE BOSTON RAILROAD SCANDAL. 

To tHe Epryor or THe Nation : 

Sir: I have read your article about the ‘* Boston Railroad Seandal,” 
and think it justifies me in asking you to read the enclosed communication. 

I have never sought to avoid in any way before the world any share in 
any responsibility of any transaction in which I have been engaged, and at 
this late day I shall not in this. It has been a necessity of mine, having 
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charge of railway interests in the West, to be compelle: rt to the 


Board in Boston, for its consideration and action, the progress of railway 


construction in the West which might affect the interests which were under 
their and my charge. They could get the information in no other \ 

As I have said, this is a neeessity under which any Western manager of a 
road whose Board and stockholders live East, must act. [ft is an ung - 
ful necessity, because, whatever the Board may do upon the fullest Inform: - 
tion, should there be an unfortunate result, the Wes manager « 
easily be designated as ** the prime mover and concocter of the scheme 
and all the blame of results thrown upot. him. You will notice, by read 
the enclosed letter, more fully what this transacti ind t 
which were to be accomplished. They could not fail to have been fully 
discussed in the Board, and were so from time to time. The cireular issued 


to the stockholders of the C., B. & Q. Company itself states enough to show 
that they were so discussed. It was my business and my duty to place the 
case before the Board, which I did fully, and was present at some of the 
discussions. Yet at the meeting when final action upon the matter by the 


C., B. & Q. Board was had, J was not present. This meeting was held June 


5, 1871. I did recommend the traffic contract, which had been agreed to 
at a prior meeting, I think. I was not the originator or ** concocter” of 
the plan of offering these bonds to the stockholders, That had been fr 
quently done before, and, all things considered, was deemed by the Board 
expedient and a good thing to do in this case, as it had been in the 
ones. I know they could easily have been sold outside at that time, and 
there was no necessity of offering them to stockholders. lt was believed 
be another good thing for them, like the many they had had | 

I have not the slightest disposition, however, to avoid respousibility on 


this account. Had L been present, [ should have voted with the B 


approving and authorizing the cirewar; though, by the light of | 
experience, a portion of the plan to have been carried out has failed. 
It is easy to blame when the result has been unfortunate, and very many 
will then seek to visit the censure upon others than themselves 
the consciousness that our motives were the welfare of the C., B. 


its stockholders, Tam no more disposed to avoid my Share of the resy» 


bility than I am to give the whole credit to others in the numerous simile 
cases where, under similar circulars, bonds have been frequently offered to 
such holders, by the taking of which they have made large profits. In the 
thirteenth or fourteenth case, as it now seems, a mistake has been ma In 


all the prior ones, stockholders have been largely benefited. That they have 


not profited in this is matter of profound regret, and my judgment with 
regard to it may be gathered from the enclosed letter to Mr. Bartlett. 
Yours truiy, J. F. 


Joy. 


Detroit, March 16, 1875, 


[We have examined with care the defence of his conduet to 
which the above communication from Mr. Joy refers. It is in the 
form of a published letter addressed to Mr. Sidney Bartlett 
Boston, who, with some of his co-directors, came out with a c: 
the subject in one of the Boston papers. Mr. Jovy complains that 
this card did not take “the firm and manly tone ” 
have taken, and also objects to the blame being thrown on him for 
what, as he maintains, all did together. 
by a review of the circumstances (which he discusses in gre 
that it was for the interest of the Chicago, Burlington and Quiney 
Road, either for the purpose of preventing competition or of 


Which it should 


He then proce eds to show, 


‘at detail), 


creat- 
ing business, to obtain control of the Chicago, Clinton and Dubuque, 
and the Chicago, Dubuque and Minnesota, and that the directors 
of the Chicago, Burlington and Quiney all agreed upon this policy 
sound that in pursuance of this plan the dir 
the road 


cuaranteed the bonds and sold them to its stockholders. 


as a one 5 


stock in the construction companies, and 


ectors 


. : vs 
took Itself 


As to 
the construction contract, he says that construction companies Go 
‘*not in any degree vary or change the liability enacted by the law, 
and all, therefore, Mr. Forbes said about the form of the 
contract has no meaning in it.” 


which 
By those who have followed the 
matter, it will be seenthat Mr. Joy makes here substantially the same 
defence he did at the beginning, and that this defence in no way meets 
the charges.against him. These charges were, first, that he, being 


7 


road, took a secret interest in the contract for build- 
ing branch lines, the nature of this contract being to put in his and 
any 


director of on 


his partners’ hands all the securities of the branches, without 
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obligation being imposed on them to complete their work, and that 
he then, concealing the facts, sold the seeurities to his own stock- 


holders ; that is to say, he was to receive 


his share of the securities, 
and he was to induee people to whom he stood in the relation of trustee 
co buy them, the nature of contracts materially affecting their value 
not being revealed. It is the case of a trustee making contracts 
with himself at the expense of his cestui que trust. If the acquisi- 
tion of these branch roads was really necessary to the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quiney, the Chicago, Burlington and Quiney might 
have undertaken to build them, dividing the benefits or 
among the stockholders ; but that would have been a different thing 
from Mr. Joy with his friends undertaking secretly the work of 
building them, dividing all losses among the stockholders of the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, and all benefits among them- 
The contracts with the construction companies are con- 
tracts, as Mr. Forbes very well put it, mot to build the road. 
say that because a construction company is approved by law, there- 
fore any contract with any construction company is proper, shows a 
singular confusion of ideas. That this is actually the state of Mr. 
Joy’s mind we may infer from the fact that he winds up his letter 
with a sort of defence of Crédit Mobilier, without which “ institu- 
tion,” as he calls it, the Union Pacifie could not, in his epinion, 
have been built.—Ep. NATION. ] 


losses 


selves. 


* RHETORICAL TRAINING.” 
To tne Epitor or Tue Nation : 

Sir: I have read with much interest the articles which have appeared 
in the last two or three numbers of the Nafron on the expediency of teach- 
ing schoolboys the art of declamation. I do not write for publication, but 
simply to give you the result of my experience as an instructor of boys. 
Several years ago [ became convinced that it was worse than folly to teach 
a boy to declaim before you had taught him to think; that the polish 
which the elocutionist could give him was useless without the well-ordered 
brain to back it up. And I also found that to attempt to teach him to 
declaim in public and to learn to think—both at the same time — 
To learn the latter process is dry and uninteresting 
compared with the former. 


was impossible. 
To declaim well in public is to be followed by 
more or less flattery, and soon the boy comes to believe that there is nothing 
in the world quite so essential to make one a great man as to be able to 
spout well. Iam now surprised to know how exactly I had arrived at the 
So of late years I 
have given up the practice of having boys declaim publicly. 
J practise them somewhat as follows : 


very conclusions that you have given us in the Nation. 
In its place, 


On Saturday morning the boys are all assembled in a proper place, when 
several of them, who have been designated the week before, stand up and 
expound in turn some subject upon which they have thought and studied. 
They are required to make the argument or explanation logically, to express 
themselves clearly and in good Ianguage, and are never allowed to talk on 


any subject beyond their comprehension, It is all done in a conversational 


way, soberly and carefully. For instance, to-day their subjects are the dif- | 


ference between the polar and equatorial diameters of the earth, the con- 
struction and use of the thermometer, the construction and use of the baro- 
meter and how it differs from the thermometer ; and some of the more ad- 
vanced boys talk on more speculative subjects. This teaches boys to think 
and speak on their legs, without offering any inducement to use high-flown 
expressions or windy rhetoric. It teaches boys to investigate and learn the 
cause of things, and, what is of most importance, never to attempt to talk 
to others on a subject they do not understand. I find that boys subjected 
to this discipline soon acquire an unmistakable contempt for ‘ spread- 
eagle ” orators in polities, religion, or science, 

One thing is certain, that rhetoric, as taught in American schools and 
colleges, has not produced a class of fAinking men. We have hosts of men 
of superior oratorical powets, and who can describe to you with great accu- 
But we have few 
n in our legislative bodies, who can express themselves clearly and 


+, and who do not lug into every discourse they make some glitter- 


racy all the figures and constructions found in rhetoric, 
men, ey 
with fore 


ig generality or windy passage having no connection with their subject. 


Snag 
I beg pardon for referring to my own work in this matter. 


I have a hearty 


contempt for the 
that yi 


effusions of the average American statesman ; and now 


cn this matter of educating boy:.—Very respectfully, 


OAKFIELD, N, Y., March 20, 1875, 


, 


N 


To 








m have taken the subject up, I trust you will say something further | 
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Notes. 


the correspondence of the late Mrs. Henry M. Field, entitled ‘ Tome 


( ‘ P. PUTNAM'S SONS will shortly publish a volume of selections from 
| 
sketches in France,’ which will be looked for with interest by those who 


Slt 
have known the writer’s unusual gifts and opportunities for observation in 
her native country——Mr. J. Disturnell proposes to publish by subscrip- 
tion a Centennial guide to this metropolis, ‘New York as It Was and as It 
Is’ (L7 76-1876). Mr. Geo, F, Hoar makes a strong appeal in the Boston 
Advertiser for Massachusetts aid in rebuilding the College of William and 
Mary, Virginia, which was needlessly, not to say wantonly, destroyed in 
1862 by Federal troops. ‘The college has had illustrious graduates—Jefferson, 
Monroe, Marshall, Peyton, and Edmund Randolph, among others—and 
gave a surveyor’s diploma to Washington. The XLIId Congress just 
failed of making an appropriation for it, to which there could have been 
no moral objection. In the meantime, private legislation has fallen into 


| E : 
deserved disrepute, and the college apparently abandons all expectation of 


Congressional assistance. We shall be glad if Mr. Hoar’s appeal is responded 
to ; and yet if we were Virginians, we should perhaps favor merging William 
and Mary with some stronger college in the State, which has too many 
colleges for its means and population. The chief feature of the Geographi- 
cal Magazine for March is an account of Lieut. Cameron’s voyage round 
Lake Tanganyika, which resulted in his finding the outlet overlooked by 
Livingstone—an omission which probably cost the latter his life. A sketch 
survey of the lake by Cameron is superimposed on’ one by Livingstone, and 
shows important differences. In Petermann’s Méttheilungen for January 
30 there is an admirable map of Chili in two parts, derived from the 
national survey, in which this country has taken the lead of all the other 
South American States. No such precision in delineating the Andes has 
heretofore been attained. A work whose importance must ensure its 
eventually being translated into English is Dr. Neumayer’s ‘ Anleitung zu 
wissenschaftlichen Beobachtungen auf Reisen,’ or instructions for the mak- 
ing of scientific observations by travellers. The editor has had the assist- 
ance, in separate chapters, of authorities like Koner, Kiepert, Virchow, von 
Richthofen, Bastian, Schweinfurth, von Martens, ete. For the subject- 
matter of the book, one may consult the last issue of Nature (Jan. 25). 

Mr. F. Leypoldt makes the gratifying announcement in his Publishers’ 
Weekly that he is going to begin the compilation of his American Finding 
List at once, and hopes to complete the first volume in time for the Cen- 
tennial. Once published, it will be supplemented by an annual catalogue 
on the same plan, ‘‘so that the American bookseller will have a Finding 
List always up to date.” 

—We are authorized to state that a number of sets of the photographic 
copies of Mantegna’s ‘‘ Triumph of Julius Caesar” are now ready for de- 
livery, and that American subscribers can procure them by sending two 
guineas to the treasurer of the Mantegna Society, Mr. Joseph Dickson, 5 
Brick Court, Temple, London, E.C., together with the address of their 
London agent. This mode of delivery is preferred, but the photographs 
will be forwarded, if necessary, through the ordinary agencies at the sub- 
scriber’s expense. ‘‘Considering the artistic importance of these works,” 
writes Mr. Wallis, ‘‘I may suggest they would be most valuable to art 
societies, literary institutes, and educational establishments generally.” 

—Mr. Frederick Martin’s ‘Statesman’s Year-book’ for 1875 (New 
York : Maemillan & Co.) bears the marks of conscientious revision since its 
last issue, and, with its chronicle of events, its comparative tables (con- 
siderably renewed), and its political and statistical account of the civilized 
states of the world, continues to be a most useful manual for study and 
reference. The Année Scientifique and Année Géographique are to be sup- 
plemented hereafter by a third serial, the Année Politique of M. André 
Daniel (New York : F, W. Christern). The first volume reviews the poli- 
tics of the year 1874, but, for completeness’ sake, also briefly summarizes 
for France the incidents leading up to the change of Executive on May 24, 
1873, and those which succeeded to the end of that year. M. Daniel we 
judge to be a moderate Republican, and one of the adherents of M. Thiers 
while that chief remained in power. His review is naturally fullest in re- 
gard to French affairs ; indeed, it professes to embrace those of foreign 
nations only so far as they have attracted attention in France or have had 
some relation to that country. This seems to us the weak point in the 
editing. The reported capture of Nana Sahib finds admission where no 
reference is made to the Tichborne case, though the latter caused much the 
more lasting sensation the world over, and is now proved to have had an 
important political significance. The United States enters upon the scene 
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but once—by reason of the November elections ; and doubtless if no othe 


event were to be mentioned, this outweighed all others in our political his- 
tory last year. Nevertheless, a sufficient resemblance to French methods 
of controlling elections might have been detected in Grant’s dealings with 
M. Daniel’s 


plan of treating each month separately has its advantages, but we hardly 


Louisiana to warrant an allusion to Kellogg and De Trobriand. 


think it as favorable to obtaining a clear and connected 
the treatment by country. 


idea of history as 
If we were forced to choose, for instance, we 
might prefer the chapter on France in Macmillan’s * Annual Register’ to 
the broken-up Année Politique. M. Daniel gives in his appendix a number 
of documents and pitcces justificatives, viz., the text of the German eccle- 
siastical lezislation of 1873; M. Teutsch’s extravagant remarks in the 
Reichstag in February, 1874; part of Count Arnim’s letter to Déllinger (April 
21, 1874); the various papers invoived in the Arnim trial relating to the 
condition of factions in France ; the new French imposts (March 21, 1874) ; 
the Russian programme at the International Congress at Brussels ; Carlist 
chieftains’ orders ; Sefior Vega de Armijo’s note to the Due Dec azes (Oct. 
9, 1874), etc., ete. 


—With the exception of the ‘ Bible in the Public Schools” case in Cin- 
cinnati, the most interesting ecclesiastical suit which for some time has 
come before the courts is that of Hale v. Everett, in New Hampshire. A 
great deal of the decision (a full copy of which has been issued by the State 
Reporter) turns on local provisions of the New Hampshire constitution and 
laws; but the main facts were these. Some years ago, Mr. F. E. Abbot, 
whose name will be recognized by many of our readers as that of the author 
of some clever metaphysical articles in the North American Review, but 
who is much more widely known now as the editor of the Jndex, a radical 
Boston paper, was called to the pulpit of a Unitarian church in New Hamp- 
shire. The Jndex prints every week a little platform headed ‘*The De- 
mands of Liberalism,” which are, 1st, that all ecclesiastical property shall 
be taxed ; 2d, that the employment of chaplains in Congress and other 
public situations shall be discontinued ; 3d, that all public appropriations 
to sectarian uses shall cease ; 4th, that all Governmental religious services 
shall be abolished, especially the use of the Bible in the publie schools ; 
5th, that the public appointment of fast and feast days shall cease ; 6th, 
that all oaths be abolished ; 7th, that laws for the observance of the Sab- 
bath shall be repealed ; 8th, that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
** Christian ” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws shall be con- 
formed to the requirements of natural morality, equal rights, and impartial 
liberty ; 9th, that politics shall be secularized, and Christianity “or any 
other special religion” be deprived of all special privileges. The Indea 
counts among its ‘‘ editorial contributors” persons of such widely different 
views as Mr. O, B. Frothingham, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, Rey. Charles Voysey, 
and Prof. Francis W. Newman ; but ye suppose the programme quoted 
above expresses the views of the editor-in-chief, and from them it clearly 
appears that he is not now a conservative. When he went to New Hamp- 
shire, however, to preach for ‘* The First Unitarian Society of Christians in 
Dover,” his attitude towards the Christian church was less purely negative, 
for the court finds that at the time of his ordination he had two children 
baptized ‘‘in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost,” and he appears to have * believed in Jesus Christ as the Messiah,” 
and regarded his religion ‘‘as a revelation from God.” This was in 1864, 
but from this time forward Mr. Abbot: (to whom the court pays a high 
compliment on the score of the truthfulness and integrity of his character) 
gradually changed his religious views, becoming more and 
till April 1, 1868, when he resigned. 


more radic al, 


—Towardls the latter part of his ministry it appears that he voluntarily 
abandoned all connection with Christianity, making statements in sermons 
and other public ways to the effect that ‘* Jesus Christ was like other men, 
with no more authority,” compared him with good men now living ; said 
that he considered Christ a mere men, and fallible like other men ; that 
Christ was not the Messiah ; that if he believed himself to be the Messiah, 
he was mistaken ; that the New Testament showed that Christ did claim to 
be the Messiah, but that he (Abbot) believed the Messiah had not come and 
would not come. He openly declared himself neither a Christian nor a 
Unitarian, announced his belief that Christianity was ‘‘ merely one of many 
religions,” each ‘‘partly true and partly false.” He also declared that 
‘humanity is its own Messiah,” and that *‘ religion has no more to do with 
Jesus than it has with Judas.” From these extracts it appears, says the 
court, that the charge ‘‘ that said Abbot was a progressive man, and that he 
changed his opinions from time to time,” was true. In the course of Mr. 
Abbot's progress towards his present position he, of course, dissatisfied a 
great many of his congregation, and the members finally split into two 


ation. 


| 
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to get hold of the church property 


parties, both of which naturally desired 
An independent society was organized which desired to retain Mr. Abbot 





this they proposed substantially t » do by hiring him to preach and swallow 
ing up the chureh organization in their own, Certain members, howe . 
protesting against it, brought a bill in equity against the wardens of the 
society and others, praying for an injunction, an 1 this they t, the Supreme 


} 


Court holding that the charch property being held in trust for a ** Christian 


Unitarian Church ” could only be used to support Christian Unitarian w 
ship ; that the doctrines preached by Abbot were subversive of Christianit 
and Unitarianism. An injunction, which we take to be somewhat novel in 
form, was issued forbidding the society to hire, emp! ul! suffer, on 


and inculeate 
ihe 


permit Francis E. Abboi, or any other person, to preac! 


the mecting-house of the society doctrines subversive of fundamentil 
principles of Christianity, as generally received and holden by the denon 
nation of Christians known as Unitarians ; or 
mit to preach in said meeting-house any person who r 


altogether ; or who teaches that, as a system of religion, Christianity is 


**to employ, suffer, or per- 


ts Christianity 


partly true and partly false ; or who preaches or inculeates a disbelief in the 
doctrine of the Lordship and Messiahship of Jesus Christ, as taught by him 


in the New Testament Scriptures, or a disbelief in Jesus Christ as the grea 


head of the church, or of his divine mission and authority as a religious 
teacher, as thus taught by him ; or who preaches and inert r denial of 
the doctrine that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments do contain 
a divine revelation given by inspiration of God, and containing a suflictent 


and perfect rule of faith and practice.” 


has just expelled one ef 

Williams Thorne, is a 

j j q : , \ } ral \y" rt byes s been 
birthright member of the Society of Fricnds, and for twenty years has be 

Friends, 


—The North Carolina House of Representatives 
leman, Mr. J. 


This gent! 


its members for heresy. 


who annually 


Mr. 


with the body known as Progressive 


assemble in Chester County, Pennsylvania, From this neighborhood 
. . , ‘ P } . pa, a 
Thorne removed, in 1869, to Warren County, N. C., as a bond-fide settler, 


by the Republicans-as a 


associated 
J 


with no political aspirations, Nominated last year 
Representative, he was elected and took his seat, and presently found him 
self on trial as an atheist. could have been proved, it 
would, under the State constitution, have disqualified him ; but Mr. Thorne 
aflirmed in the most solemn manner that he always"had believed, and did 


and he laid 


if this accusation 


betore the A.OUSC A LUTE 


; ; iy { ‘ro? 7) rienads 
many testimonials to the same effect from his friend 


the North. He declared his perfect adhesion to the definition of God eon- 
ained in the first of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 
and was soundly abused for this definition by one of his opponents, who 
All this availed nothing 


hut he was 


a ; fe ’ 
then believe, in the existence of a Goa, 
Leo religic Nists ih 


an 


formula. 


the 


had not recogniztd the source of 


o4 8 ] : } » . WManenea ton abtcate , 
except to make it impossible to exp Mr. Thorne for atheisin ; 


sot rid of on the ground that he had ** advocated and promulgated a most 


; or PI i. FE elles ee 
blasphemous document, subversive of the principles of the constitution of 
North Carolina and of sound morality.” The constitution, however, only 


disqualifies those from holding civil office who ** deny the being of Almight 
himself denied 


shall 


} H is i me ys oO 
God”; and nobody could affirm for Mr. Thorne what h 
The previous constitution, it is true, disqualified ‘all persons wh 


deny the trtth of the Christian religion or the divine authority of the Old 
or New Testament.” bat the omission of this disability in framing the pre- 
”) 


sent instrument was an unmistakable sign ef progress In toleration, (ihe 


had Binns lenvin: . divine author- 

Jews used to be excluded from office as denying the divine author 
’ T a _— = | ancina 3 

itv of the New Testament ; and the Catholics were only emancipated in 
T ’ bat ‘ : ‘ration or Validi - the Scrin- 
1835.) Mr. Thorne’s opinions as to the inspiration er validity of the 


y } oO Tre 
tures, therefore, were of no concern to the House. Nevertheless, the major- 
ity, adopting the view taken by the Hon. Mr. Staples, that 


any portion of the Bible necessarily denied the existence ¢ f God,” expellel 


} 
ss} 


he whe denied 


lnde the B » fron , ublie 
Mr. Thorne, and the next day voted to exciude the Bible from the publi 


schools. 


—The amusing feature of this case is that the pretext mace usc of by 
Mr. Thorne’s opponents was a pamphlet written some months before, in 
. donkan - 
reply to a lecture in Pennsylvania by the Rev. Joseph Barker, who had 
ge fle ' . . i ; 
ho denied the divine authority of the 


asserted that, ‘tas a class, those who de 
ac pt (dl “eg 


; ; Hake ; id. ana anand 
Bible were inferior in morals to those whe : Thi A seri 


reflection by the reverend 
is not many years since he himself was what he would now call a ‘‘ howling 
infidel,” and used to make the West resound with his ‘* blasphemies.” Mr. 
Thorne tried to meet him in public debate—once a favorite amusement of 
Mr. Barker's—and, failing in that, resorted to his pamphlet, which is in no 
sense atheistical. Mr. Thorne is a Unitarian and a Darwinist (he was 
charged ‘‘with believing that man is a spontaneous production of the 
earth ”); and he cons‘ders as spurious in the Bible whatever conflicts with 


ventleman on his own past career, inasmuch as if 
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his own notion of the character of the Deity. It isclear, however, that Mr. 
! 


Thorne’s political sentiments were the cause of his ill-treatment, he being a 
*civil-righter,” and in other respects a Radical Republican of the Quaker 
variety. During the canvass preceding his election, one Alfred Christmas, 


whom we take to be a colored man, alleged that for eighteen months, 
‘*while he lived with me,” to use Mr. Thorne’s own words, ‘* I invariably 
**T was in the habit of 
playing cards with him on Sunday, and winning back the money which I 
Mr. Thorne repelled these charges as 


weighed out his rations one pound short,” and that 


had paid him on Saturday evening.” 
ridiculous ; and so they were, for the fact is that he is a very worthy citizen, 


if not a Democrat or a native of North Carolina. 


—*‘* Almost the only real incidents,” says Hawthorne in writing in ‘ Our 
Old Home’ of his consular experiences—‘* almost the only real incidents, 


Nation. 


as I see them now, were the visits of a young English friend, a scholar and | . , ; ‘ " 
, ; | The best of the new pieces printed by Mr. Bright is called ‘A Frag- 


a literary amateur, between whom and myself there sprang up an affec- 
tionate and, I trust, not transitory regard. He used to come and sit or 
stand by my fireside, talking vivaciously and eloquently with me about 
literature and life, his own national characteristics and mine, with such 
kindly endurance of the many rough republicanisms wherewith I assailed 
him, and such frank and amiable assertion of all sorts of English prejudices 
and mistakes, that I understood his countrymen infinitely the better for 
him, and was almost prepared to love the intensest Englishman of them all 
for his sake. It would gratify my cherished remembrance of this dear friend 
if I could manage without offending him, or letting the public know it, to 
introduce his name upon my page. Bright was the illumination of my 
dusky little apartment as often as he made his appearance there.” Never 
was compliment more prettily concealed and conveyed, and Hawthorne was 
by no means the only American who knew that the crowning grace of these 
cordial words lay not so much in their sincerity as in their fitness. Haw- 
thorne speaks of his friend as a literary amateur, and in this character Mr. 
Bright has just printed a little volume for private distribution, of interest 
to all the admirers of the genius of Burns. It is called ‘Some Account of 
the Glenriddell MSS. of Burns’s Poems : with several Poems never before 
published. Edited by Henry A. Bright.’ It appears from Mr. Bright's 
preface that, more than twenty years ago, the widow of a son of Dr. Cur- 
rie, the biographer of Burns, presented to the Liverpoo: Athenzwum two 
manuscript volumes, one of them containing poems and the other letters 
by Burns, mostly in the poet’s autograph, and selected by him for his friend 
Robert Riddell, of Glenriddell, Esq. These volumes had remained almost 
unnoticed in the Atheneum library till they recently attracted Mr. Bright's 
attention. The volume of letters contained some unpublished matter, most 
of which Mr. Bright sent to the (London) Atheneum of “August 1, 1874, 
The collection of poems, a quarto volume of 162 pages, was made by the 
poet, as appears from the preface in his handwriting, in 1791, at the request 
of his friend Mr. Riddell, and as a tribute of gratitude to him and to his 
amiable lady *‘ for the many, many happy hours the author has spent under 
their reof. He speaks of it as consisting ‘‘ almost wholly of pieces local or 
unfinished,” and he ‘‘ trusts that nobody into whose hands it may come will, 
without his permission, give or allow to be taken copies of anything here 
contained, much less give to the world at large what he never meant to see 
the light.” But, as Mr. Bright says, ‘almost everything the book contains 
has long since been given to the world, and the few things that Dr. Currie 
omitted, mainly on account of their political bias, may now at last be al- 
lowed ‘to see the light.’” 


—It is a pathetic circumstance, indeed, that the poet’s injunctions 
should vidlated almost from the moment of his death. 
In Dr. Currie’s memoir of the poet he prints a letter from a lady who 
saw Burns but a short time before his death, in 1796, in which she re- 
ports him as being in great concern about the publication of his posth.- 


have been 


mous works. ‘* He said he was well aware that his death would occasion 
some noise, and that every scrap of his writing would be revived against 
him to the injury of his future reputation ;° that letters and verses 
which he earnestly wished to have buried in oblivion would be han- 
dled idle vanity or malevolence.” and more to the same 
effect. indeed proof own poor 
verses, but a has been published under his name 
The volume of letters that Burns 
gave to Captain Riddell shows the value he set on these compositions. In 
his well-known autobiographical letter to Dr. Moore he says; “I kept 
copies of any of my own letters that pleased me, and a comparison between 
them and the composition of mos* of my correspondents flattered my vanity.” 
His letters have the faults for which such a confession prepares their readers. 
The manuscript volume of poems contains several of the best and most 


, 


about by 
Burns's reputation is against his 


that 


might better have remained in oblivion. 


good deal 
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noted of his works, such as ‘*Tam o’ Shanter,” ** Holy Willie’s Prayer,” 
and ‘On Captain Grose’s Peregrinations.” Almost everything of worth, 
much or little, had been printed, but Mr. Bright’s pious and tender regard 
for the poet’s work was rewarded by a considerable number of varia- 
tions in the text of familiar pieces ; by two unpublished stanzas in the 
Epistle or Letter to John Gowdie, ‘*‘O Gowdie ! terror 0’ the Whigs” ; by 
an Ode to the Departed Regency Bill, 1789, which is not distinguished by 
any flashes of genius ; and by some hitherto unprinted portions of an Ode 
on the Birthday of Charles Edward, 31st Dec., 1787. In this piece there are 
two or three verses that show the poet. It begins with vigor : 


** Afar the illustrious exile roams, 
Whom kingdoms on this day should hail ; 
An inmate in the casual shed, 
On transient pity s bounty fed, 
Haunted by busy memory’s bitter tale.’ 


’ 


” 


ment—On Glenriddell’s Fox Breaking His Chain.” There is liveliness in it 
and point to its satire, and it may well be included in future complete edi- 
tions of Burns’s works. Mr. Bright has done his editorial work with entire 
skill, discretion, and modesty. 

—The Saturday Review has recently noticed Dr. Bastian’s last experi- 
ments favorably ; but the incompleteness of his induction of the death- 
point of bacterial germs will appear from the following considerations. 
Professor Wyman, having many years ago repeated the original experiments 
of Pasteur, arrived at the conclusion, asthe result of his investigations, that 
one of two generalizations in biology must be given up : namely, the doctrine 
that all living beings are derived from germs, or the doctrine that all germs 
are destroyed by a wet heat of about 150 degrees Fahrenheit, and that direct 
inductive evidence was not sufficient for deciding which of these two proposi- 
tions must be considered limited in its generality. There can be little quer- 
tion, however, that on general deductive or philosophical grounds, such ¢s 
have doubtless determined the scepticism of Dr. Bastian’s critics, the emi- 
nent experimenter would not have hesitated as to which of the two doctrines 
he would limit as to its universality. The temperature at which life is dc- 


| stroyed is one of a class of empirical facts which would not be likely to have 


the precise generality which belongs to the other principle—omne vivum ex 
ovo—which Professor Huxley has claimed to be positively settled in biologi- 
cal science. And there are deductive physical reasons for believing that the 
action of heat on minute organic bodies, like those of infusoria, is not so dis- 
organizing as upon larger organic bodies ; so that it is possible that the 
germs, although paralyzed and injured by a heat necessarily less of course 
than that which would alter the chemical properties of the infusion itself, 
might yet so far retain life that their vigor might be more or less recovered 
under favorable circumstances. Dr. Bastian’s attempt, therefore, to sub- 
mit the question of the death-point, to a test experiment might have been 
objected to before the experiment was tried, as not ensuring these favorable 
circumstances, since the mineral salts in which the uninjured germs of 
bacteria will flourish may be unfavorable to the development of the para- 
lyzed or partially disorganized ones ; as is indeed indicated by the fact that 
the ‘‘ test-fluids” were chosen because in them life does not arise without 
inoculation or the introduction of vigorous germs. In fact, it seems obvious 
that there is a perfectly legitimate hypothesis in this matter of which no ex- 
perimental tests can be made. All that is undoubtedly proved is that bac- 
teria, when subjected toa temperature of 140 to 160 degrees Fahrenheit, are 
so far injured as to be unable to recover upon such poor hospital-fare as 
Dr. Bastian’s test-fluids ; ergo, td est non demonstrandum, and the position 
taken by Professor Wyman is still valid. 


- x 


EDGAR ALLAN POE.* 


T is indicative of a renewal of interest in the character of Poe that newly 
simultaneous biographies should be published on both sides of the Atl in- 
tie whose chief if not entire object is to clear his name from the asp: r- 
sions thrown on it by the misstatements of Griswold, self-appointed fuster- 
father of all new-born American genius. In this they are both and singly 
successful, Mr. Stoddard in his brief memoir doing summary justice to the 
detractions, without at the same time hiding from himself the real faults of 
the man or seeking to throw a false light on his personal character. Mr. 
Ingram, on the contrary, apparently regarding himself as the sole and ay- 
pointed restorer of a reputation which he considers Poe’s countrymen and 
the world at large to have set themselves to tarnish, whitewashes him so com- 
pletely that his American friends would hardly know him. He contemptu- 
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ously ignores every story that tends to the discredit of his hero, and loses. 
no opportunity to manifest his sense of American unworthiness of so great 

a fortune as to be the birthplace of his Magnus Apollo. Not content with 

proving (no more convincingly, however, than Mr. Stoddard) that Griswold 
was a slanderer, he tries to trace every rumor discreditable to Poe to the 
same or similar sources. Alluding to the verdict of the court-martial which 
dismissed him from West Point, Mr. Ingram, with a total misapprehension 
of all the bearings of the case (pardonable, perhaps, in an Englishman who 
dislikes America, and rather prefers to show that he does), says: ‘‘In the 
grandiloquent style of the Academy officials, he was ‘dismissed the service 
of the United States’! Better for him, poor fellow, and better for the 
credit of his countrymen, if he had then and there accepted the fiat of the 
Academy officials as that of his nation, and sought on some foreign shore 
the hospitality denied him by his own countrymen.” But why “ grandilo- 
quent” ? Having been tried by court-martial and pleaded guilty to all the 
charges, and being, while a pupil of the Academy, in the service and under 
the pay of the United States, what simpler English could have been em- 
ployed than ‘‘dismissed the service of the United States”? And why 
‘accept the fiat of the Academy officials as that of his nation, ete.” ? 
What earthly connection is there between his dismissal from the Military 
Academy, of which he was a most discreditable pupil, as pupil, and exile 
from his native land? But why exile at all? Poe was received by his 
countrymen with all the fervor and enthusiasm an ordinate ambition could 
ask ; he had plenty of work if he would do it, plenty of friends whom he 
took no pains to keep. He quarrelled with every one who had a less indis- 
criminate admiration of him than Mr. Ingram has; was adopted by a 
wealthy man, whose money he wasted at wine and cards, and whose affec- 
tion he alienated by all sorts of misconduct, and who finally forbade him 
his house. Tle attacked every literary man of eminence greater than his 
own with virulent and senseless abuse, and, though poor, had that sublime 
contempt for earning money which Mr. Ingram would call philosophic, 
perhaps, but which common-sense people in America call shiftlessness. 
Sut will Mr. Ingram assure us that his treatment by his countrymen 
was worse than that of Keats, Shelley, Byron, or many others whom he 
better than we can name, by theirs ? ; 

Mr. Ingram sneers at the cadets at West Point because they received 
with * ridicule” a volume of Poe’s poems which was not at all what he had 
promised them, and which even in its present shape coytains much sheer 
rubbish. Mr. Stoddard shows that this was a volume published by sub- 


scription of the cadets, at two dollars and fifty cents—an enormous price in 
those days, and which they ** paid in advance almost to a man.” ‘* When 
the volume appeared, they were disgusted with it. It was a penny volume, 
of about fifty pages, bound in boards, and badly printed on coarse paper, 
and, worse than all, it contained not one of the squibs and satires upon 
which his reputation had been built up. Few of the poems contained in that 
collection now appear in any of the editions of his works, and such as have 
been preserved have been very much altered for the better ” (letter from Maj. 
Boynton, West Point). But here Mr. Stoddard, in common with his Eng- 
lish colleague, fails to see that what the cadets wanted in the book was just 
exactly what Poe left out and what they had been interested in him for. 
They hardly cared, we may naturally conclude, for sentimental efforts of 
any kind, and were scarcely to be expected to perceive the promise in these 
crude efforts, which, like others more celebrated, would have escaped even 
Mr. Ingram’s eyes had Poe not lived to write the ‘* Raven.” 

In explanation of Poe’s separation from his adopted father, Mr. Ingram 
merely says that they had ‘a violent quarrel.” Stoddard says: **It is in 
the recollection of the lady who was his playmate in childhood that he in- 
sisted on seeing Mr. Allan, who was confined to his bed by illness, and that 
Mrs. Allan, not being willing to risk the scene that was likely to have en- 
sued, refused him admittance to her husband’s room. This excited his 
wrath, and he broke forth into invectives against her of a nature so insult- 
ing that it became necessary Mr. Allan should know of them, and that he 
should be forbidden the house.” Ingram says of the prize award for the 
‘Saturday Visitor” tales: ‘‘ Some well-known literary men consented to 
adjudicate, . . . and, after a careful consideration of the various con- 
tributions, decided unanimously that Poe was entitled to both premiums.” 
Stoddard says: ‘‘The elegance of his penmanship tempted one of the 
committee who was to make the award to read several pages of the MS. volume 
in which these sketches were written. He was interested in them, as were also 
the others, so much so that they decided to read no more of the manuscripts, 
but to give the prizes to ‘the first of geniuses who had written legibly’ "— 
which is substantially Griswold’s account. This Mr. Ingram denies cireum- 
stantially, and asserts that two of the committee surviving denied the story ; 
but his extreme carelessness throughout in quoting authorities, and strong 
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bias against every statement which opposes his notion of Poe, make it im- 
possible to accord the credit which he does to the favorable version, where 
there are two, of the same event. 

Mr. Ingram again explains Poe's critical malignity and the ill-feeling it 
excited as ‘*the dauntless intrepidity with which he assailed 
reputation of the small book-makers,” in one of his lite- 
rary undertakings, the English Burton, writes to him on the subjeet: ** You 
must, my dear sir, get rid of your avowed ill-feelings towards vour brother 
authors, . . 
tice.” 


the fragile 
while his associate 


You say the people love havoe ; I think they love jus- 
As to his critical justice, Mr. Ingram does not leave us to infer it 
when he tells us that in his ** Literati” he assigned the highest position to 
Mrs. Osgood ! 

Mr. Ingram denies persistently that Poe was addicted to intoxication 
from his academical days—considering this only as the failing of his **lone- 
some latter years.” Mr. Stoddard quotes Mrs, Allan as saving to a visitor 
in the family ; ‘** Mr. Gilliet, what do you think of Edgar 2 His father has 
just paid an enormous swum for his debts in Charlotteville, and now here is a 
bill for quantities of champagne and seventeen broadcloth coats, which he has 
gambled away.” ‘* Yes,” answered Edgar, ** I went to see how much of the 
old man’s money I could spend, and I have done it.” 
then a most dissolute place, and Mr. Edgar A. Poe was remarked as the 
most dissolute and dissipated youth in the university,” writes one of the 
most friendly of his biographers, though this is partially contradicted by a 
fellow-student writing nearly thirty years later. ** At West Point.” accord 
ing to Mr. Stoddard, ‘instead of his boyish drink, champagne, he drank 
brandy, and his room was seldom without a bottle of the best that could be 


** The university was 


smuggled in, It shattered his nerves and made him appear much older than 
he was.” 

Ty" : 4 *, - : 

Phe picture which we must draw even from the conflict of testimonies 
does not justify Poe’s English biographer in inveighing against the Ameri- 
cans for not doing for him what it was quite impossible for any one to do. 
If his vices were genial ones, they were still those which necessarily entail 
the greatest hardships on the individual and leave their curses on his own 


shoulders. Neither England nor America could have made him a happy 
man. The final scenes of his tragic life are by Mr. Ingram wrapped up 


Mr. 
Stoddard has taken the pains to investigate all the particulars, and we learn 


ina mystery which becomes the friend more than the biographer. 


from him that on a journey preparatory to being married to his early love, 
he got intoxicated at Baltimore, and, wandering in the streets on the eve of 
an election, was drugged by election agents, used next day as a repeater, 
and then picked up senseless and carried to a hospital, where he died four 
days after leaving Richmond. His wretched life and still more wretched 
death were not owing to want of friends or want of appreciation ; for, un- 
like the illustrious Joaquin Miller, he did not need to go to England to find 
his place in the world of letters. 

Of the selections which follow both memoirs much need not be said. 
Some of the poems are silly enough, and much of the prose of the English 
edition would have been omitted by an editor considerate of his author's 
reputation. Such stuff as ** The Oval Portrait,” **The Island of the Fay,” 
and some‘others, can but diminish the fame of the author of ‘The Gold- 
bug” and **The Descent into the Maelstrom.” 


SMITH’S ASSYRIAN DISCOVERITES.* 

'(HLE ordinary reading public knows nothing more of George Smith than 

that he discovered, and translated two years ago, the Deluge Myth of 
the Babylonians. Oriental scholars know him not so much by this ‘lucky 
find as by his association, as the successor of Edwin Norris, in editing the 
British Museum series of Cuneiform inscriptions, as the collector and 
translator in a quarto volume of * The Annals of Assurbanipal,’ and as the 
author of numerous papers on Assyriology in English and German-Oriental 
publications. They know him as one who, from his employment in the 
British Museum, has had exceptional advantages for the study of Assyrian 
texts, and as one of the most fluent translators of them. His limitations 
come from his lack of philological training. Col. Rawlinson commenced 
his study of Assynan with the advantage of familiarity gained in the East 
with other languages. Mr. Smith, a man without liberal culture, com- 
mencing his philological study with Assyrian, has almost by intuition 
gained a knowledge of that language. But he has not been able to help 
himself as he needs by the flood of light which the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, 
and Arabic, and, we suspect, the Ethiopic, might throw upon it. This was 
the weakness of Dr. Norris, whose Assyrian dictionary is constant evidence 


* * Assyrian Discoveries: an Accou.t of Explorations and Discoveries on the 
Site of Nineveh, during 1873 and 1874. 
New York : Scribner, Armstrong & C 


By George Smith.’ With illustrations, 
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that he was not master even of the Hebrew or Syriac information which he 
We are hopeful that A. 


are the avant-cour- 


gleaned from Gesenius’s or Castell’s Lexicon. 
IH. Sayce in England and E. ¢ 


vy more than that, ef anew and more philosophical school 


'’, Schrader in Germany 
riers, though 


of Assyriologists 


France, and to Rawlinson, 


Great credit thus far is due to Oppert and Menant in 
Fox Talbot 


laid the foundation and 


Hincks, Norris, and in HMngland, 


who by unguided and unchecked enthusiasm have 
so much of the superstructure of Assyriology. These men, with their no less 


laborious disciples, Sayce, Smith, Schrader, and the singularly fertile Le- 


normant, have achieved wonders ; but thus far not one accomplished Semi- | 
tic scholar has attacked Assyrian, the most interesting of its family, unless | 
that shall prove true of the son of Dr. Delitzsch, whose opening lexicographi- | 


cal studies are extremely promising. 


The present volume is the work of one who issimply a translator, and is | 


Mr. Smith doubtless is a successful ex- 
We imagine that 


valuable only for its translations. 
plorer, but he has no skill in telling of his explorations. 
he made no great impression as a correspondent of the London Telegraph, 
which sent him on his first expedition. In this respect this volume is far 


inferior to the similar works of Loftus, Rich, or Layard, while on the other | 


hand it lacks the labored learning of Oppert’s * Expédition scientifique en 
Mésopotamie.’ Apparently aware of his weakness as a narrator, the author 
modestly cuts the story of his excavations as short as possible, and devotes 
most of the volume to what doubtless most interested him—the translation 
of the texts which he discovered or completed. We must add that he evi- 
dently performed his explorations much better than he has narrated them. 
Mr. Smith is the first explorer who knew precisely what to seek, where to 
look for it, and when he had found it. He went, not for bas-reliefs 
or statues, but for records; not for but for literature. He 
therefore opened no new palaces, though plenty of such there are, 
but first of all the ancient library of Assurbanipal in the palace 
of Sennacherib, a portion of whose /ateres coctiles were the best spoil 
which Layard brought from Nineveh. Some thousands more of the broken 
clay leaves of this magnificent royal library Mr. Smith was able to secure 


art, 


in the brief period of his excavations, completing some important texts, of | 


which Layard had secured a part, and filling up important gaps in our 
knowledge of Assyrian and Babylonian history. 

We wish that Mr. Smith had indicated more conspicuously to the eye 
what is new and what is old in the texts which he has translated. In 


December of 1872 he published a translation of his Deluge Tablet as far as | 


then known to him. More of it he has since discovered, and has added 
considerably to other parts of the epic of which this is a fragment ; all of 
which, old and new, is here given, with no indication of the new portions. 
The same is true of a principal text of *‘ Assurbanipal,’ which he first’ pub- 
lished in 1871. Just how much is new can be learned only by laborious 
comparison with his previous publications and with such extremely valua- 
ble works as Menant’s * Annales des Rois d’Assyrie,’ published last year, 
and the same author's ‘ Babylone et la Chaldée,’ published a few weeks ago. 

The inscriptions translated by Mr. Smith are almost exclusively either 
historical or mythological. The only exceptions worth mentioning are a 
few lines on astronomical observations, and a few excellent moral reflec- 
tions for kings, reminding them that 


‘* When, according to the laws of his country, the king does not speak, 
The God Hea, lord of destiny, shall utter his fate, and he shall be set aside." 


Menant, in the last volume above-cited, can mention but one king of | 


Babylon before Hammurabi, who reigned about 1500 B.c. A new tablet of 


Smith’s contains the genealogy of six kings who probably reigned prior | 
to 2000 n.c., and is of interest as indicating the worship at this early | 


period of nearly the whole of the later Babylonian Pantheon. We wish that 
in speaking of this inscription of Agukak-rimi Mr. Smith had told us why 
he reads ** Agu” instead of **Sin.” There are about ten very early Chal- 
dean kings in whose names this element occurs, being the name of a god 


which Mr. Smith has hitherto read ‘* Sin,” as does Menant in a volume pub- | 


lished since this of Smith’s, Another gap just before the Assyrian conquest 
of Babylon, about 1270 BT., is filled by two new kings. Turning from 
Sabylon to Assyria, we have given a very important new inscription of 
eighty lines, belonging to the age of Bin-nirari, 1320 B.c., or Vul-nirari, as 


Smith calls him, for he seems unreasonably slow to accept Lenormant’s | 


determination of the name of the god who forms the first clement in the 
name of this king. We had hitherto known only the bare names of this 
king and his The inscription shows us 
Assyria as at this date the leading power in Western Asia, and the con- 


including the strongest tribe in 


three immediate predecessors. 


‘of numerous neighbooing peonles, 


rye space with the annals of Tiglath 


quero 


Babylonia. Mr. Smith ceca; 1 | 
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ation. 


Pileser II. Although these badly-mutilated records include the very impor- 
tant names of Azariah and Ahaz, kings of Judah, and Menahem, Pekah, 
and Hoshea, kings of Israel, we cannot say that much has been added of 
interest. The new fragments do not relate to Palestinian or Assyrian 
invasions, and these names have been carefully studied. Here a curious 
fact may be noted. The English scholars appear to agree with Mr. Smith 
in recognizing the name of Azariah, while the French scholars are unani- 
mous in making the Asriahu of the inscription to be the son of Tabeel, 
whose name is not given in the Jewish Scriptures. The new inscriptions of 
Sargon add very little of importance to what was already known of him, 
and the same may be said of the long inscription of Sennacherib. The two 
inscriptions of Esarhaddon are, we believe, entirely new. It was known 
before—chiefly from the titles assumed by this king—that he had carried 
on a campaign in Egypt. Considerable particulars of this campaign are 
here given. Sixty pages are then allowed to his son Assurbanipal’s annals, 
as given in ‘Cylinder A.” But we find on comparison of this text with 
the two volumes in which it has previously been published by Mr. Smith 
(one of them a very cheap and accessible book) that the changes are very 
slight and the additions insignificant. We notice that Urdamane, king of 
Egypt, son of Sabaco, is here always misprinted ‘‘ Undamane.” A new 
portion of ‘‘ Cylinder C” is given, but it adds nothing to history. This 
brings us very near to the close of the Assyrian monarchy. Who Assur- 
banipal’s successor was is not certainly known. It has been hitherto sup- 
posed to have been an inconspicuous Assur-edil-ili, but Mr. Smith has dis- 
covered one Bel-zakir-iskun, whose inscription, however, is of no impor- 
tance. There are a few inscriptions of a later period, including several of 
a Persian or Parthian date, one of which is important as fixing the begin- 
ning of the Parthian era in 248 B.c. 

Even more important than these historical monuments are the mytho- 
logical tablets. Mr. Smith seems bound to make the most of his own 
spoils in the East, and they were considerable, but the bulk of his mytho- 
logical texts, while new to the public, have long lain untranslated in the 
British Museum. The new portion by which he now completes the story of 
the Flood is very short and of no special interest. We have, however, for 
the first time a translation of all that has been found in the Epos of 
Izdubar. Our first interest in it was to discover whether or not it sub- 
stantiates Rawlinson’s conjecture (Athene@um, Dec. 7, 1872), that its twelve 
books would be found to correspond appropriately to the twelve months, 
and that the legend is thus a solar myth representing the passage of the 
sun through the Zodiac. Mr. Smith says that the narrative plainly con- 
tradicts such a theory ; and though so good an Assyrian scholar as Mr. 
Sayce has very lately attempted to controvert Mr. Smith on this point, it 
appears to us to have been on insufficient grounds. Only two tablets, the 
sixth and the eleventh, show any clear parallelism with the corresponding 
months. The sixth tablet recounts the unsuccessful suit of Ishtar or Venus, 
and the sixth month had the symbolic name of the ‘‘ month of the revenge 
of Ishtar,” while Ishtar, under the form of an archer (Sagittarius), is the 
sixth sign of the Zodiac. No less exact is the correspondence of the eleventh 
month, that of Aquarius, generally represented by a vase out of which water 
is passing, with the eleventh tablet, which contains the story of the Flood. 
The other tablets show no correspondence. The story of the conquest 
over the winged bull, which Lenormant, following Rawlinson, re- 
ferred to the second month, which has Taurus for its sign, turns out 
to be a part of the Ishtar story in the sixth book. It is true that Mr. 
Sayce finds the ninth month, that of *‘the rainy cloud,” paralleled in 
the visit to the region where the giants attend the morning sun ; but 
the story contains no indication that this was in “cloud land.” Indeed, 
it is only ‘‘the mountains of Mas” that are mentioned as the scene of 
this adventure, which occupies about half of the eanto or tablet, although 
the other cantos, as far as we have them, give no suggestion of the corre- 
sponding zodiacal signs or of the symbolic names of the months. It must 
be remembered that the story is imperfect, and there may be some slighter 
solar idea running through the legend. It is certain that it is in the 
eighth tablet (the eighth month being October and November) that Izdu- 
bar is stricken with disease, which is very appropriate if Izdubar is the 
sun ; and that it is not till the last tablet, corresponding numerically to 
February, that he gains the gift of immortality. This might well be a 
solar fable ; but as only two of the twelve tablets can well be compared with 
the symbolic names of the months, or with their zodiacal signs, we must 
conclude that the evidence has rather weakened than strengthened since 
Rawlinson propounded the hypothesis. 

‘To all readers a principal question of interest in Assyrian discoveries is 
whether or not they confirm the Biblical narratives. Of the historical por- 
tions, the confirmation has been remarkable, bringing out into bold relief 
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kings perhaps incidentally mentioned a single time, and otherwise unknown, 
or giving independent accounts of their campaigns. The 
legend of the Flood hes been triumphantly hailed as wonderfully eorrol orat- 


Babylonian 


ing an earlie r porti ion of Se ripture. 
cuneiform naad is nearly or quite as old as the time of 


Of this we are not quite so sure, This 
Abraham. But 
its form is purely fabulous, and it is prima facie not improbable that this 
polytheistic legend, brought from Ur of the Chaldees by the Abrahamide, 
was purified by them to accommodate their monotheistic faith. Were it 
allowed that a solar myth was at the bottom of the story of Izdubar, that 
would pretty much remove the chance of the Flood’s being historical. But 
before we can come to any safe conclusions, we shall need to make a more 
careful study of the yet unpublished Babylonian mythology. The discovery 
of a cuneiform version of the story of the Tower of Babel is announced, 
and there is every reason to hope that nearly the entire cosmogony of the 
first nine chapters of Genesis may yet be paralleled from corresponding 
tablets of Sumir and Accad. 


A Synoptical History of England, with the Contemporaneous Sovereigns 
and Events of General History, from the Earliest Records to the Present 
Time. By Llewellyn C. Burt, Barrister-at-Law. Second edition. (Lon- 
don : Lockwood & Co.)—This compendium of English history will be found 
extremely useful, as well for teachers as for private readers. Lach page of 
the history is arranged in three columns; the first contains a brief chronicle 
of events, the second fuller details upon the most important points, the 
third the events of contemporary history. No reign after the ‘* Octarchy ” 
—even Edward the Martyr and Edward V.—occupies less than one page, 
and in the earlier periods few reigns overrun a page ; later reigns are of 
course much fuller. There are many excellent genealogical tables, two 
good maps (of Britain under the Romans and England under the Saxons), 
copious lists of eminent characters, and extended general remarks upon 
government, literature, manners, and customs, ete., interspersed at appro- 
priate points. The last instalment of these, ‘‘ Remarks upon the Hano- 
verian Line,” contains a large amount of most convenient information, such 
as the national debt, the British possessions, education, ete. There are 
also tables of important battles, treatics, statutes, ete. It is to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Burt’s health prevented his attending to this part in 
person, as it is to be feared that all the details are not breught down to 
date ; for instance, there is no statement of the new Supreme Court of 
Judicature established year before last. 

The detail is, in general, excellent. In the table of sovereigns, pp. 

2, 33, the most important facts regarding each are given summarily ; 
ya have been well to add the day of the month of the accession of each— 
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G i H y He ENGutsn Peorut 
( cl up t volume that Mr. Gr is t 
I d man who arrives with the book that the world ha 
t watt mz ft 
It is probably th st short history of a nation that has 
yet been written. Both in the grasp of essentials and the 
working up of incidents it is singularly happy. It is the 


work ofa critical writer, who, with jealous afiection for his 


country, and for the national type he feels represented in his 


own mind, conceives the earliest events of his country’s 


civilization as working and preparing for the state of admir- 


able liberty and law under which the modern English charac- 


and here did England help me. How can I help 


England, say? 


Here 


is the key-note of the author's intention. He has done so 


good a work for his country that we understand how the man 


with the pen may be a better patriot than the man with the 


I'he history is the narrative of a civilization. The author 


explains his motive in dwelling more fully on thinkers than 
on warriors, on religious and literary opinion than on con- 
quest, on great reformers rather than on great tyrants, and 
giving promine»ce rather to the charter of Runnymede than 
to the rown of Jo hn 

In consonance with this plan, he resumes from time to time 
the aspect of Eng! The vivid 
sketches of the successive English literatures, from Geoffrey 
of Monmouth and Walter de Map, through Chaucer, the 
Elizabethan poets, Milton, and Dryden, 


ish enlightenment and letters. 


to the moderns, are 
so many masterpieces, clear as sculpture and sympathetic as 
painting. 

While the:studies of literary 


* portraiture of historical characters. We 


epochs are brilliant, no less 


skill is shown in th 
may point with special satisfaction to the superb portrait of 
Elizabeth, ‘ 


land of her day 


* touching only on the intellectual side the Eng- 
, while its moral aspects were simply dead to 


her,”’ as a painting at once grand in analysis and breadth ; 


and to that of the elder Pitt, “the first English orator whose 
words were a power; not over Parliament only, but over the 
nation at large.’ His sketch of the Wesleys and Whitfield, 
with their propaganda, while it reveals by its excessive 


prominence the interest of an Oxford man in Oxford heroes, 


is as powerful, as complete, as well detached from the preju- 
the fine studies of those more distant 
s, or Wyclif 


s to avoid every fault. He is never in 


dices of the present, 


apostles, Bunyan, the Puritan 


he author contrive 


a hurry, and finds time for the most patient examination of 


home-life, social interests, and literary achievements, in a 


duodecimo volume that includes Hengist and Victoria be- 


tween its covers. The extracts from chronicles, the scraps pre- 


served from great authors, the little speeches and exclama- 


tions of famous people which vitalize a story, are apposite 
unstinted, while the selection shows the ripest 


years of books. He 
to epigrammatic 


and seemingly 


acquaintance with six hundred steers 
ol 


clear, also, of that tendency generalizing 


which is the besetment of an author laboring at condensation ; 


| evades with excellent luck the temptation to rhetorical 
and dramati which have cursed so many recent his- 
He speaks like a man of letters and of culture, tell- 


can think of, 


writing 
tomnans 
ing, in the plainest, most forcible words he 
grand for adornment, 
be p 

1 ] 


tations with I ngiand is 


story t 
It may inted out that his treatment of American re- 
distinguished by the highest spirit 
of impartiality. 
No effort seems 
all the lucidity 
ught has been given to the divisions, the 


to have been spared to lend this epitome 


fachart of history. It is evident that mi- 


nute th arrange- 


ment, the marginal directions, and the type they are printed 


, the clear prominence of dates, the heads of chapters, the 
Annals, the genealo- 


ts contained in the Chronological 


;, the tables, and the five epochal maps. 
Jeffrey led to the 


history, and boasted that it 


atten commas and colons in Macaulay’s 
left his hands a perfectly punc- 
| Thie hook. tr 


tuated work whomsoever dressed into shape, 


is thorough in the least minutia, so that its very typography 
is heipful. 

The ‘Short History,’ in fine, has accuracy, interest, 
breadth, vi finish. It is eminently readable, admirabl 


of England. 


worthy ¢ 


ympact, supremely practical. It 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. bBy J. R. Green, 


M.A., Oxford. With colored Maps, and Genealogical and Chronological 


Va 


in crown 8vo, $2. 


Examiner in the School of Modern History, 


Green's book. I have read it with genuine admiration. It bears marks of 
7 rch, great skill in handling and arranging the facts, a very plea- 
many-sided as it is in its unity and integrity—which 

; and you are quite at liberty to give 
M.. 1., Regius Professor of ok ate 


“I thank you very much for sending me Mr. 
great ability in many ways’ There is a vast amount of res 
sant and taking style, but chief of all a remarkable grasp of the subject 
make it rk of real historical genius. [am sure I wish it all the success it deserves 
my opinion n about it to any one w ho asks it.’ —Z.xtract Srom Letter of W. Stubbs, 
History, Oxford. 

“Mr. Green's —_ seems to me not only the best English history of its size and plan, but really the most satisfactory 
of all the histories of England we have, giving the most compiete and vivid account of the growth of the English nation, and 
the development of its semana and its chars acter, as well as of its political institutions. It is singularly fresh, pointed, and 
lively in style ; original and suggestive in its grouping of facts, and withal not less accurate than if it had all the insipidity 
of Lingard. It is hardly too much to say that it ought to effect a revolution in the way English history is taught in most 
schools, especially in girls’ schools.”.—A.2xtract from Letter of James Bryce, D.C.L., Kegius Professor of Civil Law, 


Oxo? 





“T think Mr. Green’s ‘Short History of the English People’ admirably suited for students in the universities, and 
The of a t of the book, that of combining the history of the people with the history of the 
specially in the earlier part. Te gives, I think, in the main, a true and accurate 
It displays throughout a firm hold on the subject, and a singularly wide 
range of thought and sympathy. As a composition, too, the book is clear, forcible, and brilliant. It is the most truly 
original book of the kind that I ever saw.”’"—A+rtract ‘from Letter of Edward A. freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., ete., ete. 


** My wish is to advanc ° the thoughtful and accurate study of English history, and no book that I have seen is so well 
calculated to do this as Mr. Green’s recent work. . . ‘he very best summary of English history which has yet appeared. 
The design of the book is excellent, and the execution of it, so far as I have been able to examine it at present, not 
It ought to be univers: ally adopted in schools and colleges where the teaching of English history 1s pursued, for it is 
am acquainted that brings the subject up to modern re juirements. The author has carefully 
"—Extract froma Letter of 


for the higher classes in schools. 
kingdom, is most successfully carried out 
picture of the general course of English “history. 


less so. 
the only book with which I 
availed himself of the best and most trustworthy materials now at the service of the historian. 
Professor Brewer. 

“Ri shtly taken, the History of England is one of the grandest human stories, and Mr. Green has so taken it that his 


book should delight the general reader quite as much as it delights the student.”—£xtract from Letter of Professor 
Henry Morley. 
“To say that Mr. Green's book is better than those which have preceded it would be to convey a very inade- 


It stands alone as the one general history of the country for the sake of which all others, 
if young and old are wise, will be speedily and surely set aside. It is perhaps the highest praise that can be given to it that 
it is impossible to discover whether it was intended for the young or ie the old. The size and general look of the 
book, its vividness of narration, and its avoidance of abstruse argument, would place it among school books. But its fresh 
and original views and its ge sneral historical power are only to be appreciated by those who have tried their own hand 
at writing history and who know the enormous difficulties of the task.’’—J/r. Samuel R. Gardiner in the Academy. 
“ The style is crisp and vigorous, the statements accurate, and the author shows great familiarity with the best literature 
I shall take pleasure in recommending it to my classes.”"—Z.xrtract from Letter of Professor Arthur M. 
Vale College. 


quate impression of its merits. 


of the subject. 
Whe 


A PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. Richard Morns, M.A., 


LL.D., President of the Philological Society of London, author of ‘ Historical Outlines of English Accidence,’ ‘ Ele- 
mentary Lessons in Historical English Grammar,’ etc. 18mo, cloth, 40 cents; paper cover, 30 cents. 
*.* Forming the first volume of a New Series of History and Literature Primers, edited by J. R. Green, M.A. 


f 
ler, oe 


‘If all the books in the series of literature primers now publishing by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. prove to be as excellent 
in thei ir way as the English Grammar, the series will be a valuable one for beginners in learning. . . When it has been 
said that this volume of a hundred small pages presents a well-drawn outline of all the more important features which differ- 
as developed by the aid of comparative philology and scientific aney sis of language ™. the dry- 


entiate modern gramma 
at it is possible to say of so small a book.’’"—New York 


as-dust pages of Smith, Murray, and the rest, all has been said t 
World. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE. FROM HOMER TO MENANDER. 
By the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 


‘The whole book will be found well worth reading ; the writer’s knowledge 4n4 intelligence are 
poses, namely, the discovery of the human heart beacath all the dusty facts exhumed by arid scholarship. 
Monthly (April). 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF BISHOP PATTESON. By Miss 
C. M. Yonge, author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’, With two Steel Portraits, Third edition. 2 vols, crown &vo, $5. 


“Miss Yonge’s book is in one respect a model biography. It is made up almost entirely of Patteson’s own letters. 
Aware that he had left his home for onc: and for all, his correspondence took the shape of a diary, and as we read on we 
come to know the man, and to love him almost as if we had seen him.” —A theneum. 


THE STORY OF A FELLOW-SOLDIER. Being an Account of the Life 
and Missionary Labors of the Rt. Rev. John Coleridge Patteson, Bishop of the Melanesian Islands. By 
With six Illustrations. Extrajfcap. 8vo, $1 50. 


Crown 8vo, $1 59. 


ut to the best of pur- 
"Atlantic 


Frances 





Awdry. 


“A first-class story of adventures in a strange land, among strange people, as interesting as a novel, and yct every word 
some idea of what an honest consecration to xod in the missionary work means. Parents will find 
—The Church Fournad, 


A Statistical and His- 
By Frederick Martin. 


truce, which will convey 
this an excellent tale to read to the assembled household, old and young.’ 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK FOR 1875. 


torical Annual of the States of the Civilized World. Hand-book for Politicians and Merchants. 
(Twelfth Annual Publication.) Revised after Official Returns. Crown 8vo, pp. 756, $3 50. 


“The ‘Statesman’s Year-book’ has become one of the institutions of the country, We find no fault in it this year.” — 
Athenaeum. 
THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 
THE HARBOUR BAR. A Tale of Scottish Life. 12mo, paper, $1. 


Bright, picturesque, and true to life. . . . The story is readable and pleasant from first to last, growing in interest 
as it proceeds, and everywhere showing that the author is really at home in all the vivid scenes which she describes.” — 
The Standard (London). 
“it is written with charming simplicity, directness, and pathos, and forms one of those beautiful narratives of Scottish 
lowly life which ever and anon adorn and glorify human nature.’’—Boston Commonwealth. 
a h 2 writer knows the Scotch people, and in handling the characters which belong to the little fishing village, the events 
consonant with the proper climination of the story that the sceties become deeply interesting without any 


are made so 
apparent attempt at dramatic effect.”"—Sunday Times. 

* Upon the working out of Elsie’s character the author has expended the more labor, and with good results, too ; for 
rarely in fiction is there to be met with a more perfectly-finished picture of a -true-hearted, unselfish woman. . . . 


The ‘A scription of the terrible catastrophe of the storm on the Harbour Bar is perfect in its graphic vigor and intensity. 
Morning Post (London). 
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